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Quoted From Chapter Letters 


Howard J. Akers, in Chi Chapter News Letter: Phi Delta Kappa 
has an enviable reputation wherever it operates. It is our duty to live 
up to the standards of our fraternity and face the problems, with cour- 
age and a determination to make the world, through education, a better 
place in which to live. 


Every Phi Delta Kappan is in reality a coach; therefore it would 
be wise for us to practice and preach the thoughts expressed by Coach 
Shaughnessey: always be a gentleman; keep physically fit; develop 
mentally; function as an organization; recognize leadership; develop 
confidence and courage; keep that “Will to Win.”—From Xi Chapter 
News Letter. 


From the experiences of the committee who interviewed candidates 
for the forthcoming initiation, Alpha Epsilon need not fear its future 
and the future of Phi Delta Kappa. They represent an Accelerated 
America at its busy finest. For instance: 

There was the young man who works on the swing shift in a war 
plant and attends education classes at 9 a. m. 

There was the undergraduate junior who hopes to secure his elemen- 
tary credentials before his N.R.O.T.C. courses send him seaward. 

There was the sectarian college professor on leave of absence, hum- 
bly willing to sit at the feet of others to learn of public education. 

There was the research chemist who “came to scoff at progressive 
education and remained to pray.” 

There was the high school principal who wanted to be with the 
“fellows who are doing thiags.” 

There was the man with a decade and a half of experience in 
YMCA work and with a life certificate in another state, desirous of 
continuing a new career in adult education. 

These present, in short, individual examples of the Phi Delta 
Kappa trinity; those who had and were doing research, those who 
had been and were eager to become better leaders, and those who had 
been doing and were willing to render service. An interesting side- 
light was the emphasis that these men, despite engagements in more 
profitable pursuits, placed upon the advantages and opportunities in 
the educational field; another realization was that both the youngest 
and the oldest candidates recognized the value of further and con- 
tinuing study in education. 

—Tep Gorpon, Editor Alpha Epsilon News Letter. 


FROM THE CONSTITUTION 


Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional education fraternity. In its 
nature it shall present three aspects: namely, the professional, the fra- 
ternal, and the honorary. 

The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to promote free 
public education as an essential to the development and maintenance 
of a democracy, through the continuing interpretation of the ideals 
of research, service, and leadership. It shall be the purpose of Phi 
Delta Kappa to translate these ideals into a program of action ap- 
propriate to the needs of public education. 


FROM THE RITUAL 


Emblem of the fraternity: It is the triangle whose three sides 
represent the Child, the Home, and the School. Three Greek letters 
find a place on the sides of the triangle. . . . Phi is the first letter 
of Philanthropia, our love for mankind expressed in service to the 
Child by means of Home and School; Delta of Diakrebia, the search 
for accurate knowledge so that the Child, in Home and School, may 
be better understood; Kappa of Koinotophika, the maintenance of a 
system of public schools, free and open to every child in the state. 
The whole expression may be translated, “To investigate public edu- 
cation scientifically in the interest of humanity.” 








Meeting the Needs of Rural Youth 


WHY THIS ISSUE? From as far back as 1926 dif- 
ferent studies have indicated special problems among 
the ten to eleven million young people on farms and 
in villages of rural America. In the late 20’s youth 
were migrating toward the city at an astounding rate, 
until their going sounded an alarm among professional 
workers and other authorities about the future of agri- 
culture and rural life. But with the great depression 
of the early 30's a disproportionally large number of 
young people were turned back and held to the land, 
thus creating problems of a different and more far- 
reaching nature. There were few opportunities. In 
fact, there were more than two young men available 
for every farm that became vacant through retirement 
or death of an operator; besides there were no jobs 
with pay for rural young people, and the proportion 
of the total who could attend college slowly declined. 

As problems of the 30’s bore down, different 
agencies and organizations turned increasing atten- 
tion to young people. Exhaustive studies were made 
to discover needs and set up programs to meet them. 
Progress was slow, of course, since attention had been 
paid only to children on the one hand and to adults 
on the other. Older rural youth, except the favored 
few who went to college, were left out of our educa- 
tional programs. 

But many of the agencies persisted and young peo- 
ple responded to efforts in their behalf. By the end 
of the decade, it became evident that programs were 
evolving, group activities were developing, and youth 
were assuming new responsibilities in improving their 
own situations. 

Then, came the war. Fighting forces were needed. 
The call of industry for increased production of ma- 
terials had to be answered. Although food and fibre 
became dire necessities, farms were stripped of needed 
labor, especially young people from among whom the 
leaders were first to go. 

The demands of wartime made heavy drains on 
the energies of rural agency leaders. Reduced travel 
due to gas and tire rationing, rising costs, and crowded 
conditions on bus and train meant (and means) fewer 
conferences, training institutes, and local meetings. 
Youth activities were, and are, first to be given up be- 
cause ‘young people are gone” or “there’s no time to 
bother with the ones left at home.” 

Rural youth see in this tendency of agencies and or- 
ganizations to let down on their programs impending 
disaster to democracy. They look upon their local ac- 
tivities and efforts together as the necessary means 


for learning about the basic issues of war and the 
essential elements of a lasting peace, and of develop- 
ing the needed morale for winning at home as well 
as on the battle front. ‘This is war,” they say, “we 
must fight to win, learn to adjust our programs to 
the needs, but above all, keep democracy working at 
the grass roots.” They hope this will be characteristic 
of agencies that are helping them to improve their 
situation. 


PURPOSE: It is the purpose of this issue to state 
the significant problems among rural young people; 
present briefly and as concretely as possible pro- 
grams and accomplishments of the agencies that are 
concerned with meeting their needs and interests; 
take stock of facilities and resources; and make sug- 
gestions for improvement. Special attention has been 
given to presenting an overview of the status of rural 
youth in relation to national and world affairs. 


ORGANIZATION: This issue has been organized 
as three parts. Although the general nature of each is 
relatively clear, some overlapping of function is evi- 
dent. Certainly no arbitrary line of distinction as to 
function has been drawn. The first part includes “‘edi- 
torial comments” in the nature of philosophies, eval- 
uations, and critical statements related to the main 
theme of the issue or to some particular aspect of the 
subject. 

The second part, beginning on page 154, is con- 
cerned largely with co-operative efforts, as between 
different youth-serving organizations and the purposes 
or goals which are common to all organizations. 

The third part, beginning on page 162, is devoted, 
in general, to the programs, accomplishments, and 
outlook of various youth-serving agencies and organ- 
izations. A fourth part, beginning on page 179, is 
a short bibliography of Rural Youth Materials. News 
items, in addition to a professional article on the 
Ed.D. Degree, have been added to complete the 


issue. 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE: The editor of THE 
PH DELTA KaPPAN had the assistance of Dr. E. L. 
Kirkpatrick of the Youth Section, American Country 
Life Association, as consultant in preparing the pros- 
pectus for this issue. We are especially grateful for 
this timely co-operation and assistance in the develop- 
ment of this particular topic as a worthy addition to 
our series of special issues. We are also grateful to 
a number of others whose counsel and advice have 
been helpful in perfecting the issue.—P.M.C. 
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Editorial Comment 


The School Responsibility 


EDUCATION in the public school cannot live in a 
social vacuum; it does not consist merely of impart- 
ing a mastery of the three R's to passive young Ameri- 
cans. It must be a dynamic, constructive factor in 
the social and economic life of the communities, 
the region, the state, and the nation. 

Youth are a part of the rural community. As 
such they have problems, many of which arise to 
a large extent from the problems of rural people 
in general. For the most part, these problems are 
social-recreational and economic-vocational. Studies 
of young people indicate that the majority of their 
expressed interests may be so classified. Aesthetic, 
educational, civic, and religious activities constitute 
the remaining interests. Finding a way to increase 
income may be ranked first as seen by the youth 
themselves, and personality development, home beau- 
tification, learning more about etiquette and personal 
relationships, interests in religious questions, and 
recreational interests usually rank in about the order 
named. 

On the whole, young people have shown too little 
interest in public problems. They have too little 
comprehension of the relationship between their 
own welfare and the regional, international, national 
and economic, political and social problems and 
policies. Their thinking is too short-ranged, and they 
are in definite need of intelligent and informed adult 
leadership in this respect. 

Thus the educational program of every community 
must include not only those who are in school but 
also the large group of out-of-school youth. 

There are many organizations and agencies that 
are dealing with the problems herein indicated. The 
school administrator and the teacher need to know 
of the ideals, programs, and activities fostered or 
carried on by these agencies and organizations. Often 
they can supplement the program of the school and 
vice versa. They have resources that can be utilized 
by the school, and the school has much to give to 
them. 

The series of articles presented in this issue of 
THE Put DELTA KaPPAN should be read by every 
person actively engaged in the education of rural 
youth in and out of our high schools. These articles 
make a constructive contribution to the understanding 
of the problems of rural young people and to the 
development of ideals and programs of action. 
—Howarp A. Dawson. 


Keep Youth on the Land 


WHY ? Because “of all the occupations by which 
a living is made none is better than agriculture, none 
more delightful, none more becoming to the dignity 
of a free man.” (Cicero.) Because every woman’s 
hope and ambition is to become queen of a home, 
and there is no better place in which to reign as 
queen than in a home on the land. 

HOW ? By making the rural home an ideal place 
so that the children, born there, will wish to duplicate 
it in their own future homes. By making work on 
the farm a joy and not a burden, an intelligent 
process and not a drudgery. By planning the whole 
work of the farm home with the whole family in 
view—all to have responsibility, all to cooperate, all 
to share in the rewards. By teaching the Golden Rule 
in the natural relationships of the farm family with 
neighbors and the community. By looking at living 
on a farm as something sacred and holy, as a partner- 
ship with God. By making religious loyalties an es- 
sential part and parcel of the life of the family. 

WHO? The money seekers, the pleasure mad, the 
worldly-minded, the shortsighted, the less intelligent 
will leave. The ones who have a real sense of values, 
who love independence, who want stability and se- 
curity, who desire to live on through future genera- 
tions—in other words, the best will remain on the 
farm.—Rr. Rev. Msor. L. G. Licutt1. 


Opportunities in the Rural Areas 


THE above title might lead one to expect that the 
following paragraphs deal with the wonderful oppor- 
tunities offered by the occupation of farming and rural 
living. While some of this type of “Commencement 
Address” praise has a foundation in fact, present-day 
conditions would make such statements sound hollow 
indeed unless they were placed squarely in today’s 
realistic setting. Several points must be kept in 
mind when considering this topic. 

First, we must not forget that youth’s opportuni- 
ties in rural areas are directly related to the oppor- 
tunities of youth generally. Too many people be- 
lieve that the war has ended the youth problem 
because it has given youth something to do. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The war has merely 
postponed consideration of the youth problem. It 
is but a symptom of the many deep-seated tensions 
of our social order which will remain to be solved 
after the fighting stops. 
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Second, it must be kept in mind that today’s youth 
is literally the frustated generation Few of them 
remember anything other than the lack of oppor- 
tunity of the thirties and the lack of opportunity for 
normal living because of the present war. In one 
decade they have changed their role from a drug on 
the manpower market to ‘‘our precious youth.” Their 
strength, skills, toughness, and adaptability have 
suddenly become much in demand, yet what do we 
have to offer them in return? Fame? Glory? What 
can one offer such a generation except the future? 
What opportunities can one point to except those 
yet to be won? 

Youth seek a place in the scheme of things. They 
have been given such a place now and are being 
sustained only by their sense of the future and hope 
for a better world. What sort of shock awaits them 
if no place is made for them in the postwar world? 
We must find this place or such a frustrated genera- 
tion could well turn aggressive and make its own 
place at the expense of others. Society must find a 
way so that all age groups can contribute cooperatively 
according to their abilities. 

Third, we must remember that we are living in 
revolutionary times and that under our system the 
future is what we make it. We must face the fact 
that more than ever before the opportunities of 
tomorrow will either fail to exist by default or exist 
according to plan and as the result of our daily steps 
toward that end. 

For example, the opportunities for farming in 
the postwar period depend to a large extent on our 
land-use policy, which may turn toward larger col- 
lective units or continue in predominately family- 
sized units, depending in no small part on our 
government wartime agricultural policy. A trend 
started now may well continue after the war, even 
if it has revolutionary implications from the long- 
time point of view. Another immeasurable factor at 
the present time is the possibility of continued all-out 
agricultural production for foreign relief during the 
reconstruction period after the war. Similarly our 
postwar foreign trade policy and general industrial 
employment conditions at home will have far-reaching 
effects. Freedom and security can be expanded after 
the war, or it can be restricted, and youth will fare 
accordingly. 

I am told that the word “crisis” in Chinese is 
written in two characters. Significantly the first means 
“danger,” while the second means “opportunity.” 
A very real crisis faces us today; and while we must 
be cognizant of the dangers and face them squarely, 
let us especially try to capitalize on our opportuni- 
ties. That is the spirit of youth. 


Postwar reconstruction will be needed here at home 
as well as abroad, and youth must play a contributing 
role. They must find ways to ready themselves for 
intelligent participation in the democratic recon- 
struction process. This involves education, and be- 
cause a great proportion of those in the youth age 
group are out of school, it means an increasing 
emphasis on informal adult education. The job is 
not an easy one, as no program in the field of educa- 
tional service to the out-of-school group will long 
be able to operate which cannot successfully appeal 
to youth on a voluntary basis. 

Youth is a spirit of energy and enthusiasm that 
says, “It can be done.” Given a purpose and the 
understanding growing out of participation and re- 
sponsibility in a more democratic institutional pat- 
tern, youth can find again a creative contributing 
role in our society, and our present crisis will not 
mark the end of a great epoch but the dawn of an 
ampler life—H. C. RamMsoweR and WarREN 
SCHMIDT. 


Community Activities 


“Tus place is as dull as the thump on a green 
watermelon. I’m getting away as soon as I finish high 
school.”” Thus spoke a candid teen-ager when asked 
about his loyalty to his community. Nestled in the 
hills of North Georgia, with 1,200 folks in the 
village and a number in the surrounding country- 
side, the community in question is typical of many 
of America’s “dead villages.” The youth have gone, 
many of them to the Armed Forces, to the city where 
they find the bright lights and the better-paying 
jobs. What then remains as youth’s part in the rural 
community ? 

The Jersey cow may not be as spectacular as a 
dive bomber, but she is none the less important. 
Getting the maximum production from a herd of 
fifty-odd purebred cows and operating a two-hundred- 
acre farm in cooperation with his father is a daily 
eighteen-hour task for a youth of twenty-three within 
six miles of the rural village where I live. Is this, 
and this alone, the only part for your rural youth, or 
is there a better way, a more typical American way? 

Within the immediate vicinity of this village we 
find varying situations in the lives of the remaining 
youth. There is Rosie, who quit high school last 
year to work in a nearby defense plant. With an 
eight-hour work day and money to spend, she has 
acquired a brittleness and a certain sophistication 
characteristic of some people five years her senior. 
She is seen at the local juke joint in her leisure 
hours, boredly sipping a coke. What wholesome com- 
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munity activities does the village offer Rosie and 
others like her? 

Cora is a senior in high school this year. After 
school she works in an office, drawing soil maps for 
the Extension Agent. Replying to an inquiry about the 
activities for young people here, she burst out, “Going 
to a show! That's all there is for us to do in R——.” 
Tossing her head still more impatiently, she shrugged, 
“And you get tired of going to the show.” As a 
matter of fact; the majority of high school boys and 
girls follow the feature changes every two days, 
avidly drinking in the thrilling exploits of Two-Gun 
Gus or the sirenic charms of Bonnie Bringemalong. 

A number of high school youth find employment 
during the week at school and in local stores, but 
on week-end evenings and Sundays, how are they 
occupied? “Oh, I read some; the county library has 
some pretty good books, and then we swap some,” 
one boy replied when questioned as to what he did 
in his leisure time. Probed as to what they were 
reading, the high school sophomores regaled me with 
tales of ““Murder Under the Stairway” and “The Case 
of the White Skull.” One boy read a number of 
good contemporary pieces of fiction and travel. This 
is an exception. As a rule, some 70 per cent of high 
school boys and girls in this section read very little, 
the great majority of high school pupils not reading 
even their assigned work. 

On Sundays in this community the young people 
have their church departmental work. The evening 
“fellowship” group in one church meets for one 
hour, half of the time being devoted to a program 
and the other half to singing and games. Incidentally, 
the games, if they are not mental ones, have to be 
played outside; the church fathers have provided 
no assembly place for their sons and daughters. An 
honest effort is being made to rejuvenate these and 
similar activities. 

On rare occasions the youngsters in such rural 
areas have parties. Accustomed to walking games, spin 
the botttle, and post office, of late they are amazingly 
receptive to the vigor of folk games and other active 
games. The parties are held for the most part in 
a large classroom in the schoolhouse although this 
is not large enough even when stripped of all 
equipment. 

Organizations and agencies providing active pro- 
gtams with and for their members include the State 
Guard, 4-H Club, F.F.A., church, and school. The 
Programs of these agencies do not go far enough, and 
no one of them alone can meet the needs of grow- 
ing young folks adequately. How are the enthusiastic 
and scattered and sometime flippant and frivolous 
energies of youth to be directed into constructive 
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channels? The situations described are common to 
many other rural communities. Are our schools able 
to meet the challenge? Or our churches? Or our 
service agencies? Or, broadly speaking, our communi- 
ties? Countless rural communities are coasting along 
in distressing apathy towards building a definite and 
proud community consciousness. Facilities are not 
provided for youth, leadership is not in evidence, and 
initiative is wanting. 

It is probable that there will be no awakening along 
these lines among the oldsters. Perhaps the responsi- 
bility should be shifted from the few older folks 
who carry it, and sometimes create it, to the willing 
shoulders of the young folks themselves. It must not 
be done in a patronizing way or as an effort to get 
rid of the work involved. “Doing with” the younger 
generation is probably more difficult than “doing 
for” them but it is more intriguing and fruitful. Their 
latent abilities must be stirred and brought into 
action. Who is to do this? The person who has a 
sense of humor, a kindly tolerance, and a real desire 
to serve the present age can help tremendously, and 
youth leadership, as discovered, will carry on. 

As we write this on the eve of the birthday of — 
Thomas Jefferson, we are reminded of our glorious 
heritage of democracy. Of it we are custodians. We 
cannot keep it by mediocre community action. Awak- 
ened youth, adults, communities must make it virile 
by practicing the maximum of individual initiative 
and group action for the greatest good.—MIRIAM 
CAMP. 


Outreach From the College 
Campus 


Far too many young people attending college have 
experienced four or more years of academic isolation 
from the pulsing, striving reality of life as it goes 
on in one or another of the many communities which 
make up our twentieth century world. Presumably 
they have gone to college to fit themselves more 
adequately for their particular niches in home com- 
munities or in communities as yet unknown to them. 
They have gone from communities in which they had 
put down some roots and from which they had 
gained some understanding of the many interrelated 
activities and forces which make up the social, polit- 
ical, and economic life of our nation. They have 
left these communities for college without having yet 
achieved an adult understanding of them; from 
college they will come back to these or other com- 
munities, expecting and expected to assume an adult's 
role in the life of the community. Are four years 
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of academic isolation the best possible preparation 
for the role they are then to assume? 

The isolation of the student in college from his 
community is more circumstantial than intended. Un- 
less the student remains at home and commutes 
to his college as others commute to work, he gives 
up his home community more or less completely for 
most of the year and substitutes for it the college 
and the community in which it is located. The 
college is in itself a community, but one developed 
for a specific and limited purpose, and therefore not 
comparable to the general community in which he 
lives. The community in which the college is located 
offers some opportunities for new community ties 
and for participation in common enterprises, but 
the student’s relation to it is colored by the fact that 
both the college and the community regard him as 
a college student, not as just another individual in 
the community. All of these facts make it difficult 
for the student in college to maintain living, grow- 
ing relationships with the kind of community in 
which he is likely to live after graduation. 

The problem of the rural college youth who is 
preparing to go back to a rural community may be 
even more difficult than that of the urban youth. 
Colleges are likely to be located in towns and cities, 
where few of the special agencies and organizations 
which function in rural communities are to be found. 
Contacts with rural community life must therefore be 
sought at a greater distance from the campus and 
at greater cost in time, effort, and money. 

It is most encouraging, in view of this general 
situation and the. particular difficulties faced by rural 
youth, that the outreach of rural youth from the 
college campus is growing significantly both in 
quantity and quality. This is particularly true in 
colleges of agriculture and schools of home economics 
and in the more forward-looking teacher training 
institutions. An increasing number of students are 
strengthening their practical understanding of com- 
munity life at the same time that they are securing 
the academic knowledge which can give depth and 
perspective to that understanding. It is to be hoped 
that the impact of the war on the college will 
strengthen rather than interrupt this trend.—Lors 
M. CLARK. 


Function of Organizations 


THE rural home is the bulwark of our democracy 
because it contributes to society those healthy social 
attitudes which come from close contact with and 
love for the soil. Since agriculture is the source of 


our food and clothing, any movement affecting rural 
life is of vital interest to all people. 

During the last three decades, several voluntary 
rural youth organizations have sprung into being, 
and they are having a decisive influence on rural life 
in America. Some of them are features of the co- 
operative extension and vocational education pro- 
grams that function through our agricultural colleges 
and public schools. Others are the offspring of farm 
organizations such as the Grange, Farm Bureau, and 
Farmers’ Union. A third group includes the adapta- 
tions of urban youth programs to fit rural conditions; 
among these are Scouts, Campfire Girls, Hi-Y, and 
others. 

The primary goal of all of these youth groups 
is to develop a love for the soil and an understanding 
and appreciation of the best in the environment of 
every rural boy and girl. A second objective is to 
find ideals and set standards for life on the farm 
and to learn how to carry out those ideals in the 
rural home and community. 

To be happy, farm people must make a reason- 
ably comfortable living. Thus, most of the rural 
youth organizations include in their programs the 
teaching of better methods of agriculture and home- 
making and the necessary skills required to produce 
and market their farm products. They also stress 
the value and dignity of work with the hands, not 
only as practice work on the farm but in other actual 
life situations. The significance of this is shown in 
our Victory program where youth are called upon 
to take an outstanding share in food production. 

Members of the major rural youth organizations 
use the project method for accomplishment of objec- 
tives. Partnership and family unity are fostered by 
giving the boy and girl a farm or home project 
equal to each one’s ability. Since ownership is re- 
garded fundamental, the boy and girl owns, sells, 
and uses income from his or her crop, animal, or 
home enterprise. This beginning of sharing family 
income teaches youth how to make and use money 
wisely. “To develop men and women, give them 
manly and womanly jobs to do” is an axiom in these 
programs. 

Because training for group action, with individual 
responsibility, is fundamental in American life, we 
find teamwork a necessary part of youth’s education 
and development. So the voluntary youth organiza- 
tions have strong programs of recreation that also 
emphasize in many ways the value of good health. 
Our war efforts have demonstrated the fact that we 
have failed to put enough stress on our health work, 
and these youth activities are doing much to help 
improve conditions. 
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Appreciating the fact that about one half of our 
rural young people will eventually leave the farm 
for urban life, leaders of the voluntary organiza- 
tions try to help them get ready to take to the city the 
strength and the fine ideals that come from a full 
understanding and appreciation of rural life. Although 
the public school must, to some extent, use formal 
plans and courses of study with well-established 
methods, the voluntary youth organizations can sup- 
plement and add to the school program that freedom 
of choice of material for work and study and those 
adventurous methods of procedure which result from 
using the atmosphere and spirit of real experience 
in home projects and community activities. Good 
fellowship within and among these groups helps 
young people appreciate to the full that the success 
and happiness of the American citizen depends largely 
on how well he can get along with others. 

A fine illustration of the function and accomplish- 
ments of the voluntary youth groups is given to us 
in what they have done to help in our Victory pro- 
gram. In many instances they have led their com- 
munities in scrap collection, bond sales, and other 
war-help campaigns, as well as in their contribution 
to food production and the upbuilding of home- 
front morale In this and many other ways the rural 
youth programs have demonstrated that voluntary 
membership and the volunteer leader plan fit un- 
usually well into our American Way of Life. These 
rural youth organizations will help the boy and the 
girl on the farm to find their heritage, ‘Life, Liberty, 
and the Pursuit of Happiness.”—T. A. ERICKSON. 


National Significance of the 
Man in the Country 


WHEN discovered, settled, and colonized by the 
white man, North America was, of course, com- 
pletely rural. The Indians lived in groups, but their 
residence was, for the most part, nomadic, and their 
way of life, rural. Though they are generally thought 
of as tribal warriors they were also individual farm- 
ers who looked to the soil and a virgin forest for 
the source of living. There may have been some 
specialization of tasks, some community of interest 
among them, but, on the whole, they were ruralists. 

The first white colonists who came to America 
were gregarious by inheritance and had to remain so 
for self-preservation. But, as they gradually overcame 
the menace of the Indian they began to radiate 
from the towns to their individual clearings and 
farms. There for years they earned their livelihoods 
and built a civilization. So long as each family had 
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to provide all of the necessities of life, groups 
could live as separate entities. Only after the machine 
began to replace the human hand in the manufacture 
of the goods of life was there any need or reason 
for the congregation of people into groups. 

Our Declaration of Independence, our national 
Constitution, and other important documents of our 
early history were born out of such a milieu. Our 
early philosophies of government and schools and 
churches were rural in their origin and in their out- 
look. Of the schools this was particularly true. Small 
and usually organized on a family tutorial or small- 
group basis they were a distinct part of rural life. 
Even today summer vacations for our public schools 
and the existence of nonpublic institutions are ves- 
tiges of this extreme rurality of early American life. 
In these days the town was largely a port of entry 
to rural America. 

This early man in the country in America was, 
however, more than simply a farmer. He was also 
teacher, preacher, politician, vocational specialist, 
and governmental official. The delegates to our first 
Constitutional Convention, the men who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, 
those who devised the Articles of Confederation and 
proposed our first statutes—all were ruralists. The 
teacher and the preacher were closely tied to the 
soil. As a result of their influence, the genesis of 
American political philosophy was distinctly rural, 
and the early concepts of religion and education, too, 
grew from rural-minded folk. 

Not only in these earliest days but even so late 
as the sixties of the last century the best of Ameri- 
can life was rural. The farm was productive and, at 
times, profitable. The most able farmers not only 
made a living but found time to devote themselves 
to the public interests of their community and their 
country. From them came the leadership in govern- 
ment, in the church, and in the school. The early 
history of the Atlantic tidewater country is replete 
with examples of these rural leaders and furnishes 
many instances of individuals who amassed wealth 
from the soil—either by their own labor or as a 
result of crown grants 

But, the advent of the machine and the explosive 
effect of the Industrial Revolution changed this pic- 
ture. Factories developed and expanded to immense 
proportions. Thousands of laborers were required 
to operate them. These thousands had to live near 
the factories—the source of their livelihood. Towns 
and cities grew up, and the United States changed 
from a nation almost completely rural to a nation 
hardly half rural. The wealth of the early farmer 
paled into insignificance when compared to the 
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immense fortunes amassed by modern urban indus- 
trialists. Wealth and fame, comfort and conveniences, 
and a varied recreation become synonymous with 
urban life. 

In this period we have overlooked the fact all 
too often that the farm produced more than food 
for man and beast, for from the country has con- 
tinued to come a large part of the leadership in Ameri- 
can life. Leaders in business, in the church, in educa- 
tion, in the sciences, in all walks of life—all these 
the country has produced. What it is one can hardly 
say, but there must be, there is something in the rural 
way of life which produces leaders—leaders in 
thought and in action. 

At the present time it is the responsibility of the 
United States to feed not only our own people but 
also much of the rest of the world. This is the job 
of the American farmer, the man in the country, 
and never before has he been so absolutely essential 
to our national safety. 

But there is more than a mere economic signifi- 
cance to the present rural life. One has only to go 
to the cities and talk to the men of means to sense 
a vague yearning for something more than urban 
life, something more than money. Too many of 
them are redeeming their ancestral farms or are 
buying others for such purchases to be accidental. 
There is something in urban life against which they 
rebel. Almost are they like the average Englishman 
who, no matter where he may be or what he may 
do, yearns for and some day expects to own and re- 
turn to a low-built, Saxon, English country home. It 
may be castle or cottage, but it is the English country- 
side, and it satisfies the Saxon yearning of the 
average Englishman. This urge to own land, to have 
a farm, to see things grow, to get away from the 
assembly-line aspects of modern American urban life 
—these are the forces which may start a movement 
back to the farm. 

If this leadership returns to the country, as it is 
doing, and joins hands with the leadership already 
there, rural America will again become the residence 
of American leadership. Rural America will become 
America, for from it will continue to come the brains 
of business, industry, and much of the rest of life. 

This, then, is the significance of the man in the 
country, namely, that he has continued to create and 
live the good life, that he has produced leadership, 
and that he has patterned a method of living which 
both he and the urbanite find good.—J. C. Dixon. 
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Postwar Planning 


PLANNING for rural youth in reconstruction may 
seem to imply an invidious and unwarranted dis- 
tinction. Why plan for rural youth as a separate 
group when the needs of all youth, urban and rural, 
are fundamentally the same? Both groups need jobs, 
both look forward to the establishment of their 
own homes, both have talents to train, both seek 
the enrichment of their leisure hours and require 
physical fitness for the demands of living. One fact 
is inescapable: rural youth are important because 
there are so many of them and because within the 
predictable future they will replenish the declining 
stock of the city. Furthermore, the present provision 
for their welfare is relatively meager. 

If America is to play an important part in feeding 
the world in the days of reconstruction, rural areas 
must be organized to expand opportunities for youth. 
The establishment of a large number of farm youth 
on farms therefore becomes a goal of major signifi- 
cance. However, more capital is required to start 
farming than in former generations. The construc- 
tion of farm buildings, soil conservation, the pur- 
chase and maintenance of equipment are too often 
beyond the financial resources of the young man 
in the average farm family who wishes to strike out 
on his own. There is every prospect that such diffi- 
culties will increase unless vigorous steps are taken 
to assist rural youth to become established as inde- 
pendent operators. 

But the establishment of farm youth on farms 
is only one part of the occupational adjustment of 
rural youth. “The number of farm boys who reach 
maturity each year is more than twice the number 
of farms that fall vacant annually through retire- 
ment or death of older farmers. . . . It seems likely 
that for some years to come from 300,000 to 400,- 
000 oncoming farm youth, boys and girls, will an- 
nually become available for nonagricultural employ- 
ment.’"! Up to the present time, the leaders of rural 
agencies have generally by-passed any realistic attack 
on this problem. They have apparently proceeded on 
an assumption that only the welfare of youth who 
remain on farms is the obligation of rural agencies, 
whereas those who migrate are outside their concern. 

Planning to fill this gap will require two general 
types of programs. One is an investigation of the 
aptitudes of farm youth for farming and the occu- 
pational opportunities in the labor market to which 
the rural youth migrate.? The other is the expansion 





1 Youth and the Future (Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1942), page 14. 
2 Ibid., page 15. 
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of programs in which leaders of rural organizations, 
schools, and the Junior Division of the United States 
Employment Service collaborate in a program of 
guided migration for ruraf youth.* 

Of all our public services, the education of rural 
youth has been one of the most uneven. At their 
best, rural schools are excellent; at their worst, they 
are scandalous, with the average far below that of 
the city. In any case, the reconstruction of America 
cannot afford the waste of resources permitted by the 
present level of rural education. The curriculum of 
tomorrow's school for rural youth must upbuild the 
values of rural life. 

There is beauty in woods, streams, and fields. 
There are abiding satisfactions in the struggle of 
man to harness nature. There is wonder in the proc- 
esses of growing things. There are ethical and crea- 
tive implications in the sequence of seedtime and 
harvest. There are latent virtues in the neighborli- 
ness of the rural community and an integrity in the 
interrelations of the farm home and the farm. In 
the critical days of reconstruction, America will 
need the organic stamina that comes from the ex- 
periences of rural life at its best. 

The rural school must also give greater attention 
to education for occupational adjustment. In addition 
to an extension of training for productive agricul- 
ture, a type of general vocational education must be 
devised to take into account the growing mechani- 
zation of the farm and the urban future of many 
rural youth. The object of the training will be a 
technical versatility applicable either to the farm or 
the factory. In this way, rural youth may obtain 
minimum preparation for occupational opportunities 
in the city as well as in the country. 

In anticipation of the backwash of demoralization 
of public standards which always follows war, plans 
should be formulated immediately for the develop- 
ment of wholesome social and recreational life in 
rural areas. Library services, recreation institutes, 
folk festivals, rural museums, music, and crafts should 
be multiplied. If these things are good for a minority 
who often have so much, how much more important 
are they for the vast majority who frequently have 
so little? Not until we realize the possibilities of 
rural America can we comprehend the enormous 
waste permitted by not developing our cultural re- 
sources for rural youth. And not until we ponder 
the dawdling idleness and the tawdry forms of 
urbanized recreation which, unless diverted, will 
sweep the country in a period of postwar relaxation, 





_ * Howard M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940). 
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can we know the necessity of planning mow for the 
leisure time of rural youth. All agencies must con- 
verge on this goal, for much of the strength which 
rural youth will require to cope effectively with the 
problems of reconstruction will depend upon the 
character of their social and recreational lives in the 
critical days that lie ahead. 

But no plan for rural youth in reconstruction would 
be complete without great emphasis on the contribu- 
tion that youth themselves can make to the postwar 
period. This contribution may be secured in two 
ways One consists in taking older youth into partner- 
ship with adult enterprises and making room for 
their effective participation in an attack on the serious 
problems of society. The other method is to en- 
courage youth to form groups for the solution of 
their own problems with adult assistance. There are 
no obstacles to the utilization of the peacetime con- 
tribution of rural youth which intelligent leadership 
and determined planning will not overcome. And 
in these critical days when youth are generously 
offering their lives for the defense of democracy, a 
promise of partnership in postwar reconstruction 
would be not only a token of appreciation for their 
great sacrifices but also a mark of faith in the value 
of their contribution. 

The needs of rural youth and the resources to 
meet those needs are multiple. The results of the 
rural project of the American Youth Commission 
demonstrate emphatically that fundamental plan- 
ning for the welfare of rural youth must involve a 
co-ordinated attack of many agencies and resources. 
The problem is too complex and its scope too wide 
to be confined to the program of any single organiza- 
tion. This does not mean that each agency must 
wait for the program of every other agency before 
undertaking its portion of the general task. Obviously, 
the operation of separate agencies is better than the 
inactivity that might result from a reluctance to per- 
form in advance of overall planning. However, 
special steps should be taken by the appropriate 
agencies for the initiation of a co-ordinated approach 
to the enrichment of opportunity for older rural 


youth. 


Rural youth are among the prize resources of the 
nation. Now and in the coming days of reconstruc- 
tion, society will need the best they can give. But 
society cannot expect the best from rural youth un- 
less rural youth have a chance to develop their best. 
To this end society must be sincere and heroic in 
formulating plans for the development of the ut- 
most contribution of which rural youth are capable. 
—Howarp Y. McCtusky. 





Interrelated Efforts for the Attainment of 
Common Objectives 


By E. L. KIRKPATRICK 


TEACHER of rural sociology in one of our largest 
Astute colleges of agriculture recently explained 
the failure of voluntary groups on the campus to 
work together for a common cause. He said, “Our 
campus life, as well as society generally, is made 
up of specialties and splits. It’s a special class for 
this, club for that, organization for something else, 
until we lose sight of the way it all goes together. 
It’s something like a jigsaw puzzle, and only a 
few people ever try to see how the pieces all fit into 
a program or plan for the advancement of rural 
life and the development of its needed leadership. 
Yet, most, if not all, of these interests have a place 
in the picture. The problem is how to help the 
different groups see the relation of their activities 
to the things others are striving for and to appre- 
ciate that real strength comes from co-operative 
efforts for common objectives.” 

This is, indeed, a problem. But it is by no means 
confined to the campus; it is implicit in our whole 
social structure. However, the problem is surmount- 
able. Not long ago the rural life club at one of the 
agricultural colleges was confronted with the ques- 
tion of whether it could expect to live through the 
duration. The president called a meeting of the re- 
maining members to which was invited those from 
several other clubs, for indication of what they 
might be doing in the present crisis. Discussion soon 
brought out the need for knowledge on the part 
of young people about the farm labor program and 
how they might help with it in their home communi- 
ties during the summer. Soon they were planning a 
joint meeting with arrangement for speakers to 
present different phases of the matter for discussion. 
The meeting was held; it was well attended, and 
from it each of the groups assumed definite responsi- 
bilities. Likely the club will live by virtue of its 
striving with others for a common objective. 


A COMMON OBJECTIVE FOR RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE 


For the past fifteen years rural young people who 
have come up through different agency programs, 
such as 4-H, F.F.A.,or Scouting groups, to young adult- 
hood, have tried through the Youth Section, Ameri- 


can Country Life Association, to define the broad 
common objective for which they have striven. They 
express it somewhat as follows: To dignify rural life 
and preserve an interest in it; to develop in the 
hearts of young people an appreciation for the basic 
values gained from living in the country; and, to 
foster the best possible means of achieving rural 
progress. Although different young people discuss 
their common goai from time to time, they come to 
something like this stated objective. To move defi- 
nitely toward the attainment of some phase of it, 
they are in practical agreement on the following activi- 
ties—things which they can do together regardless 
of the agency that guides their more’ specialized 
programs: 

1. Help the rural young person find his place 
and make his contribution to society. 

2. Expand the opportunities for leadership train- 
ing through well-rounded programs. 

3. Promote the analysis of older youth’s needs 
and find ways of meeting them. 

4. Encourage the co-operation among members 
of their local clubs and between different groups or 
agencies. 

5. Continue in the lives of the students an interest 
in the home community and acquaint the campus 
with activities for young people in rural areas. 

6. Develop an appreciation for and encourage the 
practice of democratic principles. 


CO-OPERATIVE RELATIONS IN STRIVING FOR THE 
OBJECTIVE 


Year after year, leaders among rural young people 
are striving co-operatively for these common objec- 
tives. They are members of local groups on college 
campuses or in rural communities, and their first 
allegiance is to the agency that fosters them along 
the line of a special interest, such as Older 4-H, F.F.A., 
F.T.A., Alpha Zeta, Phi Upsilon, Y.M.C.A. of 
Y.W.C.A., Scouts, Agricultural or Home Economics 
Association, Junior Farm Bureau, Grange, and Farmers 
Union. Or they may be of those more indigenous 
groups, including Rural Youth or Country Life. 

Thus, the larger program that they foster is one 
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CHALLENGE OF WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


of relationships for exchange of experiences, sug- 
gestions, and viewpoints. It is carried out by corre- 
spondence and through a national annual conference 
planned largely on their own initiative. Held an- 
nually, the conference serves to encourage and stimu- 
late working relations at state, campus, and com- 
munity levels, since it directs attention to common 
goals during the year. 

For example, the last national conference (Car- 
bondale, Illinois, November 4-7) dealt with Rural 
Youth’s Responsibilities. It was attended by more 
than 100 representatives of different local groups who 
considered how they might become, and help others 
become, better citizens; in what ways they could 
contribute most to winning the war and the peace; 
how to find the valiant purpose to go forward; how 
to put glamour into ordinary jobs so that those not 
in the Armed Forces can stand the pressure of public 
opinion; and how to keep youth organizations vital 
as an aid to democratic living. There were informal 
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discussions, program planning sessions, and whole- 
some recreational events, all under the leadership 
of young pepole. That this three-day session of 
co-operative effort for common objectives means 
vitality, life and progress in local groups at present 
can be attested by visiting the different rural com- 
munities that were represented at the meeting. 

This program of relationships among rural youth 
is known as the Youth Section, American Country 
Life Association. Although the name is not wholly 
acceptable to all groups, having come from the 
A.C.L.A., under which the group functioned until 
the parent body retired two years ago, the common 
objectives are accepted by all as a definite challenge 
to steady, united effort for better rural living. It 
is by reaching and striving for the things that are 
of interest to all that youth develop the needed 
leadership to serve themselves and the people of the 
world through this war and on into the period of 
reconstruction. 


The Challenge of War and Reconstruction 


By HERBERT C. MAYER 


N: group of young people have so great a stake 


in the war and reconstruction as rural youth. 
Through the production of farm crops they make a 
direct and very real contribution to the progress of 
the war. It is no exaggeration to say that the margin 
produced by rural young people will, without doubt, 
be the difference between privation and comfort 
for civilians, between defeat and victory for the Armed 
Forces. 

Our government has set huge goals for the pro- 
duction of food. Yet farms today are short of farm 
machinery and help. The proposed land army may aid 
in some areas, but it will not plant. And what is 
not planted will not need cultivation or harvesting. 
The only effective reserve to do the job on the farm 
is rural youth. City people cannot be trained in time 
to help, but every boy and girl who can drive a 
tractor with a gang plow, or a disk harrow, or planter 
will be an active unit in the fight against the bandit 
nations and toward the winning of the war. 

And as we win this war the need for food and 
aid will increase with every new area captured by 
our armies. We found Tunisia stripped of everything 
useful; Russia finds nothing but destruction as her 
armies advance. The people in these battle areas must 
have resources to keep them alive and to re-establish 


them. The effective aid we give them in the final 
stage of military victory and in the confused recon- 
struction period may very well spell the difference 
between winning the peace and losing it. 

Such a demand on our nation will require farm 
production of the best kind. If feeding the captive 
peoples is the first condition of establishing a just 
and permanent peace, then we must not fail in this. 
It may take continued sacrifice and privation, but 
that is a small price to pay for freedom from war 
in the next generation. So the first challenge of 
peace is to the farmer and rural youth who give our 
leaders food with which to win the peace. Thus the 
job of farm production is a definite and direct con- 
tribution to winning the war and the peace. 

But the present war is a conflict of ideas as well 
as production. It is entirely true that our American 
way of living is fighting for existence, not just at 
the front but also at home. We. must win the war 
and at the same time keep our American ideals and 
ways of doing things. It is entirely possible that 
we may win the war only to find that totalitarian ideas 
and ways have made us captives. For if we become 
a dictator country governed from the nation’s capitol 
and every part of our lives prescribed, we will truly 
have lost—not to Hitler but to Hitler's ideals. 
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This is a battle on the home front that faces every 
citizen. We will show ourselves capable of self-gov- 
ernment or fail in this crisis. And every failure of 
the people to regulate their own lives and activities 
to win the war is a battle lost. Every self-imposed 
task, every act of self-discipline, every voluntary 
sacrifice of personal interests to the good of all is 
a glorious victory. 

There are men with the lust for power in this 
country as well as elsewhere. There are men who 
would gladly welcome a Fascist regime controlled by 
the powerful few. These people are not idle in advo- 
cating that we adopt dictator methods. It is hard 
to believe this, yet events in recent months point 
too plainly to this fact. These are the days when we 
must preserve our American ways not just for our 
own good, but for the sake of the millions of men 
in uniform who are fighting the Axis. 

This battle to keep America American is going 
to be won or lost in every farm and shop in the land. 
The greatest cause for hope lies in the millions of 
young people who look ahead to citizenship—the 
young men and women who are taking on heavy 
jobs to win the war. Most important of this youth 
army is the rural sector. The most encouraging sign 
of the times is the active program of rural youth or- 
ganizations. The 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, and others not only brought new methods 
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of agriculture, but they have given young people a 
knowledge of American ideals and practices. In- 
telligent discussion and experience in self-govern- 
ment in these programs have given rural youth the 
advantage over city young people in this respect. 
We can look to the country areas of our land for 
leadership in the American way of living. 

I know whereof I speak, for I have had the privi- 
lege of working with many of these groups. In no 
part of our national life has there been a stronger 
or better program for young people who are pre- 
paring to be active and useful citizens. The inspira- 
tion of seeing these boys and girls use democratic 
methods of self-government assures us that our ways 
are practical—that we can make American ideals live. 

Simply stated, our rural young folks face a twofold 
challenge: (1) To produce more food on farms than 
ever before by hard work and personal sacrifice to 
win the battle of food, and (2) to maintain and 
preserve our American way of living by the practice 
of honest discussion and democratic self-government 
to keep America American. The years of effort and 
study that have been given by the leaders of young 
people will prove that they were worth while, for I 
have confidence that rural youth will meet the present 
challenge to win the war and the peace both abroad 
and at home. This is the time to prove that the 
American way is the best way! 


Extension Service for Youth ' 


By M. L. WILSON 


N these war times, much credit is due those young 

people remaining on the farms to help win the 
war through food production and conservation, often 
doing so in the face of tempting offers from industry 
with its high wages and relatively short hours. Those 
belonging to rural youth groups under the super- 
vision of the Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, have been particularly intent on doing 
their full part to reach the production goals set for 
their own farms. Many have increased the size 
of home gardens, produced more small fruits, canned 
a larger amount of the fruits and vegetables they 
raised, and assisted other groups to do the same. 
Some have enlarged their farming responsibilities 
either by taking over the entire management of an 
enterprise or by performing additional jobs on the 
home farm in several enterprises. 


Not only have these rural young people contributed 
to the winning of the war through their activities 
on the home farm but also through their community 
activities. In practically all states they are now acting 
as neighborhood leaders with very satisfactory re- 
sults. Recent reports indicate that approximately 40,- 
000 of the neighborhood leaders are from this group. 
Thousands more are acting as leaders of 4-H Clubs of 
younger members. A large number throughout the 
country have assisted in carrying on specific campaigns 
in connection with the war program such as those 
campaigns highlighting the importance of the home 
victory garden and the home food supply. They have 
played an important part in scrap collections of 
needed war materials. They have helped to detect 
farm, home, and community fire hazards, to organize 
fire-fighting units, and to see that fire-fighting mate- 
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rials and equipment are available on their own home 
farms and in their communities. They have assisted 
in a marked way in maintaining the morale on the 
fighting front through their own war bond drives 
and through letters and gifts to their associates who 
have joined the Armed Forces. They have served well 
on many different war committees, making a con- 
siderable contribution, largely because of their en- 
thusiasm and initiative. Indicative of their thinking 
have been their discussions at regular meetings cen- 
tered for the most part on the war issues, the writing 
of the peace, postwar adjustments, and what they 
should be prepared to do. 

In all such activities, extension workers have made 
a constant effort not only to help youth to develop 
their leadership qualities but also to make adult 
groups conscious of the contribution which youth can 
make along these lines. These rural young people 
have been helped materially to make decisions affect- 
ing their whole lives, based on a careful analysis of 
their abilities, the needs, and the opportunities open 
to them, in spite of much confused thinking as to 
what they should do now and later. They have been 
helped to view their work on the home farm in the 
light of its importance to the total war effort. Many 
of those who have left either for the Armed Forces 
or for industry have been skillfully oriented as to 
the new situations to be met. In a number of instances, 
those peculiarly adapted for work in industry have 
been provided with additional educational opportuni- 
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ties through the co-operative efforts of extension 
workers with school authorities. In all extension 
undertakings an attempt has been made to guide 
rural youth in various activities that develop vigorous 
health—physically, mentally, and spiritually. This 
extension program with its democratic procedures 
has been based on the philosophy that the educational 
and social standards inculcated in rural youth today 
will shape the future policies of our nation, with its 
broadening economic and social frontiers. 

As to the postwar period, the tasks which will 
face every extension leader of rural youth far out- 
weigh in difficulty of performance what is being done 
now. In the confusion of making trying postwar ad- 
justments, the wisest counsel will be needed in help- 
ing rural young people to analyze their own qualifi- 
cations, aptitudes, and interests, and to find their 
rightful place in the national economy. Moreover, 
leaders of rural youth must find a way of helping 
those who decide that farming is their life work to 
contribute freely and ably toward the development 
of a genuinely progressive, democratic rural America, 
making as good use of human resources as those of 
the land. Then, more than ever before, must there 
be a consciousness of the brotherhood of man through- 
out the world, with a full realization of the signifi- 
cance of the development of purposeful, democratic 
procedures of this nation as the core of democracy 
in a shrinking world whose life blood is dependent 
upon such procedures. 


Co-operation Among State Agencies 


By W. H. STACY 


ICTATORS in totalitarian countries have perfected 
ways of co-ordinating state agencies to promote 
youth activities, and in so doing they have gained dy- 
namic emphasis and built loyalty to an ideal. In de- 
mocracies, co-operation among state agencies is more 
difficult to achieve. It is none the less important. 
Iowa leaders interested in youth programs had the 
advantage in 1940, 1941, and 1942 of assistance and 
encouragement from the American Youth Commis- 
sion in shaping and developing an Iowa Rural Youth 
Co-operative Project. While follow-up has been cut 
short by changes that came with the war, guideposts 
were established at various points. But several things 
were accomplished: youth needs were clarified; new 
materials were prepared; recreation leadership train- 
ing was provided; local demonstration programs 


were developed ; and representatives of state agencies 
became better acquainted. 

The following recommendations which were for- 
mulated through joint planning and efforts serve 
as the basis for further co-operation among state 
agencies working in this field: 

1. The community is the most effective unit of 
organization in meeting the needs of young people. 

2. Community unit programs are strengthened 
through the use of a county council of youth, of 
adults, or both. 

3. Co-ordination among youth and adult agencies 
to meet the needs avoids the organization of too many 
ineffective groups. 

4. Planning in a democratic manner to meet the 
specific interests and needs of young people in a 
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given community usually means a balanced program 
of educational, recreational and service features. 

5. Adult leadership not only is desired by young 
people but is important to the success of their group. 

6. Youth groups need the continual assistance 
through program “helps,” as well as leadership train- 
ing schools on the state-wide and county basis. 

7. Youth agencies should adapt materials explicitly 
for use in their educational programs. 

8. A strong need exists for more adequate vo- 
cational guidance and counseling service for rural 
youth, through schools and employment service. 

9. Schools can assume more responsibility for 
out-of-school youth by (a) offering part-time pro- 
gtams similar to those sponsored by the Smith-Hughes 
departments (Sac City and Tipton are examples) 
and (b) providing a central meeting place for young 
people’s groups, especially where other facilities are 
not available. 

10. The church can assume greater responsibility 
in working with youth by (a) providing a more 
attractive program for them, (b) interdenominational 
co-operation in meeting needs. 

11. The Extension Service should incorporate into 
its program more special activities for older youth by: 
(a) sponsoring community as well as county units 
of organization, (b) recognizing the unique prob- 
lems and needs of this group, (c) helping young 
people and their leaders to meet these needs. 
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12. Rural communities should assume a greater 
responsibility in providing young people facilities for 
recreational and social experiences. 

It is significant that the Iowa Rural Youth Co- 
operative Project grew directly and naturally from a 
conference of youth-serving leaders held in Des 
Moines, early in 1940. The meeting, which was called 
by the American Youth Commission, was attended 
by almost 100 leaders representing more than thirty 
different agencies. A young member of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service staff in charge of rural youth 
work was accepted by all as co-ordinator for the 
project. A state advisory council was formed which 
included representatives of the Iowa Rural Young 
People’s Assembly, Iowa State Employment Service, 
National Youth Administration, Child Welfare Re- 
search Station of the University of Iowa, Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, Economic Policy Committee, 
Sociology Department, Simpson College, Iowa State 
Teachers College, State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Farm Security Administration, Iowa Christian 
Rural Fellowship, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
—USDA, and the Extension Service and various de- 
partments of Iowa State College. Although the 
state co-ordinator or advisor is now in military serv- 
ice with the U. S. Navy, youth groups and their 
leaders are profiting from experiences gained and re- 
lationships established by the Rural Youth Co-opera- 
tive Project. 


Developing Good Leaders 


By KATHRYN RICE 


EGARDLESS of how often we hear that the future 
R of America depends on its youth, the importance 
is not lessened. In fact, it is more imperative now 
than ever before that these youths, in whose hands 
is the destiny of our nation, receive guidance and 
training for leadership. 

After recognizing this problem and searching for 
a possible solution, it was decided that a rural youth 
leadership training institute could be held to an ad- 
vantage. Then came the war and with it increasing 
transportation difficulties which led to the adoption 
of district institutes scattered over the state, making 
the training centers more accessible to more of the 
rural youth—probably the ones who really needed 
the training. 

The general purpose of these institutes was to 
assist in training community leaders. The delegates 


were chosen or selected by their county agents, voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, home demonstration agents, 
and county school superintendents. Those who were 
selected sent in applications and the most promising 
of these were selected to attend the Institute. 

The training included discussion techniques, handi- 
crafts, and recreation. The theme for these institutes 
was “Making Democracy Live in Our Communities.” 
The main idea embodied in the programs was “We 
Learn by Doing.” Therefore, before the closing ses- 
sions of each institute the delegates themselves were 
leading discussions, making useful articles from 
native products and planning and directing recreation. 

In order to get the most benefit possible from the 
training, the delegates always divided into small 
groups to discuss their problems. Each delegate 
evaluated his community and definite suggestions 
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were made as to how he could return home and be 
of the best service to his community. The idea in this 
was to provoke each delegate to think, to analyze, 
and to become keyed or geared with the possibilities 
for improvement and betterment of his own life and 
the life of his community through some planned, 
determined effort on his part. 

The young men and women who attended these 
conferences had had some experience in leading dis- 
cussions and recreation before they left. The Institute 
closed with a summary discussion to take stock and 
re-emphasize the points brought out as well as to 
give that final push and word of encouragement— 
“We've been here and done a lot of talking, now it’s 
time to do something!” They then returned to their 
respective communities and in turn imparted their 
newly learned skills to the other youth in their com- 
munities. Many of them organized older youth clubs. 
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These clubs sponsor regular community nights of 
recreation and discussion and also community beauti- 
fication and wartime projects. 

These youths are full of energy. It needs to be 
harnessed, and what they need is guidance in a use- 
ful means of expending this energy. It’s a great loss 
to our nation when this energy is not used or when 
it is used in a harmful way. Toward the end of the 
final discussion period in one of the institutes, one 
of the delegates said, ‘‘Now we've been up here and 
learned a lot, but I don’t think we will have done 
what we came here for until we go back home and 
try to wake up our communities. Until we let them 
know what we're fee!izz and let them know that we 
as young people bave responsibilities which we are 
going to accept, until we a> that, we will have failed.” 

Guidance and training yield leadership and 
progress! 


Broad Community Programs 


By C. E. RAGSDALE 


EVERAL youth problems must be met by the broad 
S community program. These problems are: 

1. The way must be opened to rural youth to 
identify itself with community activities so that it 
has the feeling of being needed and useful in the 
community. 

2. Individual rural youth needs guidance in find- 
ing in the community a place of maximum social 
usefulness and personal satisfaction. 

3. Some rural youth must be guided out of the 
home community and prepared for induction into 
other fields of human activity. 

4. Occupational conditions on the farm and in 
agricultural industries must be improved so that they 
may compete successfully with urban industry and 
business, i.e., wages, income from rural investment, 
hours of work, working conditions, child labor. 

5. Provision must be made for recreational life 
that can compete with urban amusements and satisfy 
the needs of rural youth for social, physical, and in- 
tellectual recreations. 

6. Education of rural youth must be for the vo- 
cational, social, and recreational problems of rural life 
as well as for broader cultural understanding. 

In solving these problems, it is not so much de- 
sirable to do things for rural youth as it is to enlist 
his energy in doing things for himself. The adult 
community should encourage youth and clear the 


way for his paiticipation in community affairs. The 
youth organizations discussed elsewhere in this issue 
represent varied approaches to these problems. In 
this section, we will deal only with basic methods 
and over-all techniques. 

It is essential that each youth discover in a real 
sense the community in which he lives. While he 
becomes increasingly aware of the social and physi- 
cal conditions of rural life throughout childhood, 
much of its significance escapes him in the absence 
of specific, well-directed study. Community surveys? 
may have a wholesome effect in opening up the mean- 
ing, structure, and function of the rural community 
to the view of rural youth. Any youth organization 
may find a survey profitable. A community survey 
by the school requires co-operation of teachers, pupils, 
and the community. Some phases of the study may 
be conducted by pupils in each of the four years of 
high school; upper-grade rural pupils may likewise 
profit by participating. A classroom group prepares 
itself for the survey by several days’ study of surveys 
in general. It develops a schedule of information to 
suit its locality, as well as lists of families and or- 
ganizations to be interviewed and the techniques to 
be employed. Announcement of the survey is made 


1 Community Surveys by Rural High Schools; Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
(1941). 
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in local papers and over the radio; pupils appear 
before local clubs and explain the study. Each pupil 
interviews several heads of families. The class tabu- 
lates, systematizes, and studies the data, drawing ap- 
propriate conclusions. In every case, the community 
study leads to a greater awareness of citizenship 
through learning what kind of people live in the 
community, how they associate in social life and in- 
stitutional activities, such as trading, banking, going 
to church, playing, and attending school. The effects 
are evident in changes in the policies of local business 
and public institutions—churches, fire departments, 
recreation centers, retail stores, banks, and public 
schools. Most important of all, the boys and girls 
become aware of membership in the community and 
responsibility for its welfare. 

There is a growing pamphlet literature on com- 
munity councils. When rural youth are taken into 
full membership on these councils, as is being done 
in some cases, the effectiveness of youth programs is 
greatly increased. The councils may deal with prob- 
lems of health, delinquency, land utilization, recre- 
ation, public schools, public affairs, and a host of 
others of direct concern to rural youth. The Georgia 
Rural Youth Council? is a project in which college 
students relate their campus training to rural life. 

Citizenship days for voters coming of age have 
had considerable vogue. When spontaneously or- 
ganized, they have been. successful, as in Wisconsin 





2 The Georgia Rural Youth Council, University of Geor- 
gia (1942). 
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and Pennsylvania* but when they were prescribed 
by legal enactment of the Wisconsin Legislature, the 
results were generally disappointing. 

The Federal government has operated directly in 
rural youth programs with restricted success. 4-H 
Clubs, FFA, Home Economics Clubs, Vocational 
Home Economics, Vocational Agriculture, NYA 
Farm Shops, and Agricultural and Home Economics 
extension have dealt with restricted aspects of the 
rural youth problem. The strength of these pro- 
grams has been in the direct attack upon a special 
problem with adequate financial aid; the weaknesses 
have been in control from the top rather than vol- 
untary organization at the community level, in regu- 
lation not always flexible enough to meet varying 
community needs, and in incompleteness of coverage 
of the total problem of youth in the community, es- 
pecially that of the large numbers of boys and girls 
who will necessarily leave the rural community for 
urban life. 

One striking weakness in the rural youth program 
is found in the neglect of the rural village boy. No 
federally sponsored youth program is open to him; 
farm organizations are not for him; vocational edu- 
cation is not available in his schools. Only in the 
church and, temporarily, in high school, does he 
find an organization home, and even in these he sees 
many special favors given to his farm cousins which 
are denied to him. The local community council is 
his only present hope for adequate consideration. 





3 Welcoming Young Voters, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Virginia (1941). 


National Boys and Girls Week 


By MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


ors and Girls Week originated as Boys Week 
with the Rotary Club of New York City as spon- 

sor in 1920. During the following year four addi- 
tional cities sponsored the event. The movement 
spread rapidly. In 1922 over 200 cities reported cele- 
brations, while in 1923 it had spread to some 600 
cities. By 1926 the Week was observed quite generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. Gradually 
other countries became interested so that by 1927 
observances were reported in Great Britain, Australia, 
China, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and South America. Before the war, 
observance of the Week was practically world-wide. 
The National Boys Week Committee for the United 


States was formed a few years after the first celebra- 
tion of Boys Week to promote the observance through- 
out the United Statés. Then when local communi- 
ties began to include girls as well as boys in the 
program, the name of the Week was changed to 
National Boysand Girls Week in response to popular 
demand. Today the National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee is composed of outstanding leaders of 
the various national youth-serving organizations. 
The 1943 observance of National Boys and Girls 
Week in each community took on greater significance 
than at any time since the origination of the Week, 
for never during the past 23 years has the welfare 
of youth been in greater danger than it is today. 
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The precarious situation of boys and girls and the 
tension under which they live are obviously the re- 
sults of constant encroachments of war activities upon 
their lives. That the war is seriously impairing the 
normal development of boys and girls is now quite 
apparent. Alarming increases in juvenile delinquency 
have been reported throughout the country. J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the F.B.I., now estimates that juve- 
nile delinquency has risen at least 20 per cent since the 
United States entered the war. 

Today we are forcefully reminded that the heroes 
who man the ships, fly the planes, and drive the tanks 
for our safety, freedom, and future, were children 
only yesterday. Also the heroines who fill vital jobs 
in office and factory, care for the wounded, and wear 
the uniform of their country, were children just a 
short time ago. Daily, hourly, other girls and boys 
are stepping into the shoes of older youth, eager to 
get into action and serve their country. But certainly 
their country is not willing to accept so much from 
them without giving something in return! 

American citizens remember full well how they 
were shocked at the beginning of the present emer- 
gency by the fact that our youth were found to be 
physically under par. It was announced, for example, 
that about 50 per cent of some two million regis- 
trants who were examined for induction into the 
U. S. Army were disqualified because of physical, 
mental, or educational reasons. The astonishing fact 
was that 900,000 of the million rejected men were 
found to be physically or mentally unfit. On the basis 
of these figures it would seem reasonable to conclude 
that from 20 to 40 per cent of the young people in 
the United States will enter adult life suffering from 
physical and mental handicaps that will impair their 
usefulness. 

In an attempt to meet this situation, hundreds of 
communities throughout the United States are spon- 
soring Boys and Girls Week observances this spring. 
Youth-minded citizens are beginning to realize that 
more effective measures must be taken to safeguard 
the welfare of youth. Rural as well as urban com- 
munities now realize what any slackening in the pro- 
grams of schools, churches, and youth organizations 
means to their boys and girls. 

What is the real purpose behind the Boys and 
Girls Week program? Giving added impetus to com- 
munity efforts directed toward improving the welfare 
of boys and girls is the basic idea of the program. 
This purpose has been broken down into four main 
objects for the Week: (1) To focus public attention 
upon boys and girls, their potentialities, and their 
problems, to the end that increasing numbers of 
adults may be awakened to the joys and opportuni- 
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ties of youth service and inspired to participate; (2) 
to give impetus to year-round programs of character 
building activities for the general welfare of boys 
and girls; and to acquaint the public with the agencies 
which are serving this purpose; (3) to emphasize the 
importance of a sound body, a trained mind, and 
spiritual growth in the complete development of the 
boy and the girl, and to emphasize the important 
functions of the home, the church, and the school 
in such development ; and (4) to emphasize the need 
of instilling in the boys and girls love of country and 
respect for its laws and established institutions and of 
bringing to each the realization of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities as a citizen. 

Based on the theme, “Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy,” the 1943 Boys and Girls Week program at- 
tempted to stress every important phase in the de- 
velopment of sound character and good citizenship. 
Specifically, the Week, which was observed April 24 to 
May 1 inclusive, was divided into eight separate days 
of emphasis. Briefly these days were as follows: Parade 
Day, to focus the attention of the community upon 
its future citizens; Day in Churches, to stress the 
importance of spiritual guidance of youth; Day in 
Schools, to stress the importance of education in de- 
veloping better citizens; Day in Occupations, to 
emphasize the value of occupational guidance and 
training ; Day of Athletics and Entertainment, to stress 
the value of recreation to youth; National Service 
Day, to emphasize youth’s part in assisting the war 
effort; Health and Safety Day, to stress importance 
of good health habits; and Day Out of Doors and 
Evening at Home, to emphasize outdoor activities 
and responsibilities in the home. 

It is difficult to determine exactly how many rural 
communities observe the Week from year to year, 
but judging by the quantity of inquiries for Boys 
and Girls Week material (the Advance Herald and 
the Manual of Suggestions), it is no exaggeration to 
say that the number runs well into the hundreds. It 
is apparent, therefore, that many thousands of rural 
youngsters in the United States are reached through 
the Boys and Girls Week program each year. 

National Boys and Girls Week, born in times of 
peace, must continue in times of war. Our greatest 
task and our greatest opportunity today is to safe- 
guard democracy and the freedoms for which it stands. 
As President Roosevelt said: “We must remember 
that next to active military service itself, there is no 
higher opportunity for serving our country than 
helping youth to carry on in their efforts to make 
themselves physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight, and prepared to help their country 
to the full in time of war, as well as in time of peace.” 








The Public School and Rural Youth 


By FRANK W. CYR 


O consideration of the problems of rural youth 

would be complete without attention to the work 
of the public school. Today there are many excel- 
lent agencies organized to serve the needs of rural 
youth. They have the youthful vitality of growing 
organizations, are able to change with changing needs, 
with a relatively small clientele can move ahead with- 
out waiting for the approval of a public majority, 
and many receive the stimulation and leadership of 
an organized nation-wide program. Few of these 
organizations, however, reach into every rural com- 
munity and fewer yet into the majority of families 
within the community itself. This means that in the 
average small community there are relatively few 
agencies serving its youth, and often these serve a 
very small group or serve in a transitory way. To meet 
the needs of the majority of our rural youth it is 
necessary to utilize some agency which can reach them 
and which can assist other agencies that are set up 
for this specific purpose. 

The public school should do this job. It reaches 
into every local community and belongs to the whole 
community. Headed by 18,556 rural high schools, it 
provides the most nearly universal educational insti- 
tution found in rural America. Usually it has the 
largest trained professional staff and the most com- 
plete physical plant for housing community activities 
carried on in a rural area. The school is most nearly 
universal not only because of the wide clientele reached 
but also because youth attending school have that as 
their major activity for a large part of the year. The 
school is the most stable in its program, in the regu- 
larity with which it carries on, and in the support and 
confidence given by the public. It has a staff which 
provides a large resource of professionally trained 
leadership, can serve youth directly in many ways, and 
through it other agencies can and do secure a large part 
of their leadership and guidance for their own ac- 
tivities. The same is true of the school building and 
grounds. They provide a wide variety of facilities 
which can and should be widely utilized by different 
agencies to house their activities. A wide variety of 
highly specialized organizations such as those found 
in cities, each designed to serve a highly specialized 
need, cannot operate effectively in the small commu- 
nity. The pattern of youth organizations developed 
must be adapted to the organizations and needs of the 
small community. One of the great problems in serv- 
ing rural youth now is the lack of services in most 


communities and the oversupply of overlapping agen- 
cies in a few. This problem is often increased within 
the community because the available agencies all serve 
the same small group and neglect the majority of 
youth who need them most. The small community 
should have agencies which meet the current needs of 
its particular youth. It must use every resource avail- 
able and avoid the waste in funds and energy which 
arise from lack of a community-wide program in 
which all agencies play their part. 

The school can assist rural youth in two ways: 
(1) directly through its own program and (2) 
through helping other agencies. It can be of great 
service to those enrolled. Its first responsibility is 
to give them the type of training which will best 
serve their needs. A curriculum designed to prepare 
for college entrance when approximately three 
fourths of our high school youth do not attend col- 
lege and the academic study of foreign languages 
when very few find use for such languages do not best 
serve youth needs. Instead, the curriculum should be 
focused on the citizenship and vocational needs of 
youth. All young people should have opportunity to 
study and understand democracy, its ideals and organ- 
ization; the social and economic life of their own 
country and how it is carried on; and the forces which 
are playing upon and reshaping the local community 
and the world. And each youth upon finishing high 
school should have a first-hand knowledge of occupa- 
tions in his community and be on his way toward vo- 
cational competence in some occupation. Youth, on 
completion of high school, should have had definite 
training for participation and leadership in commu- 
nity organizations such as women’s clubs, farm organ- 
izations, and, at present, special wartime activities. 
Those planning to enter city life should have additional 
training needed to prepare for meeting the problems 
they will face. At the present time emphasis is needed 
on pre-induction training for youth who will enter the 
Armed Forces and on special preparation for those 
who will participate in occupational or civic work 
in connection with the war effort on the civilian front, 
particularly participation in the food production pro- 
gram. High school youth should be prepared to drive 
school busses, work on farms, help with day nuts- 
eries, do Red Cross work, and participate in similar 
activities as provided through the high school Victory 
Corps. Proper training in school, a continuous study 
of the work and life of graduates and those who 
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leave school, and special classes and organizations 
for out-of-school youth to consider civic and voca- 
tional problems all have a place in the responsibility 
of the school. High schools need to bridge the gap 
between school and postschool life. 

The other responsibility of the public school—help- 
ing other youth agencies—is also basic. In addition 
to preparing youth for membership in these agencies, 
it can take the initiative in coordinating these activities 
when this is needed. It can continue, and increasing- 
ly, to place its resources for leadership at the disposal 
of other agencies when this provides the best way to 
serve youth needs. For example, one rural high school 
has made arrangements with the U. S. Employment 
Service to act as a branch of that service in providing 
guidance for local workers who desire placement 
through its regular channels. If the 18,556 rural high 
schools performed this service, one of the greatest 
needs of rural youth—available guidance—could be 
provided efficiently and effectively. The high school 
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can place its physical plant more definitely at the dis- 
posal of other organizations and agencies thus increas- 
ing the returns on the capital invested in buildings 
and grounds. 

Adequate and equal educational opportunities for 
rural youth require that the public school assume 
an active roll in serving youth needs directly, in as- 
sisting other agencies, and in securing a co-ordinated 
community-wide program. They also require that 
other agencies understand the place of the school 
and recognize its functions in the total program. The 
small school faces a tremendous challenge in meet- 
ing the fundamental needs of the youth it serves. As 
the basic educational institution in the community, 
it should perform all functions which cannot be per- 
formed as well or better by some other agency. It 
is usually easier for newer agencies to institute new 
developments and for the established school to make 
them generally available. 


The Program of the Church 


By D. E. LINDSTROM 


HE program developed for youth in rural areas 

by the church is of concern not only to people 
in the rural areas—not only to churches in rural 
areas; it concerns all people, all churches. In normal 
times more than half of our farm youth leave the 
farms—they go when they reach their most productive 
ages. Wartime accelerates this movement greatly— 
1,627,000 persons, mostly youth, moved from farms 
in 1942.1 In depression time youth become “‘backed 
up” on farms; what will the coming period of de- 
mobilization bring forth? 

The church in America is to a very large extent 
rural. In 1936 the churches of more than 55 per 
cent of twelve major denominations, Catholic and 
Protestant, in America, enrolling more than forty 
million members were located in rural areas. They 
are the churches which should build the ethical leader- 
ship of our rural areas; they contribute many leaders 
and members to our urban areas. Youth belong to 
churches in rural areas in greater numbers than they 
do to any other voluntary organization. Recent studies 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Virginia show wide 
variations, however, in the percentage of youth who 
are members of churches.*+*5* Four fifths of 1,048 





1 Farm Populction Estimates, Jan. 1, 1943, Bureau of 
Agricultural Econumics, U. S$. Department of Agriculture, 
mimeo. release, March, 1943. 


rural youth aged eighteen to thirty in Randolph 
County, Illinois, belonged to some church in 1941. 
In Blackford County, Indiana, half of 183 young men 
and two thirds of 119 young women belonged to some 
church in 1940. In Ross County, Ohio, only 4 in 10 
of 1,602 rural youth were church members in 1940. 
In Culpeper County, Virginia, only half of the total 
of white population were church members in 1940, 
and only about half of these attended services. Doubt- 
less fewer youth than in the total population were 
members and attendants. 

Membership in an organization does not always 
mean participation in its work. This is true of the 
church as of any organization. Church membership 
and especially church attendance in rural areas have 





2 Census of Religious Bodies, 1936, Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

8 Lindstrom, D. E., et al., Rural Youth in Wartime Illi- 
nois, University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 
co-operating with the BAE, USDA, mimeo. publication. 

* Robertson, Lymn, et al., Rural Youth, Blackford County, 
Indiana, = Exp. Sta., Purdue Univ., USDA co-operating, 
mimeo. publication. 


5 McNamara, Robert L., et al.. The Rural Youth of Ross 
County, Ohio. Ohio State Univ. and Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., 
USDA, BAE, and Ohio Agr. Ext. Service co-operating. 

6 Ensminger, Douglas and Page, John S., A Study of 
Churches of Culpeper County, Virginia, co-operative study 
made by Culpeper Land Use Planning Committee and 
BAE, July, 1940, mimeo. publication. 
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declined—the decline coming primarily in periods 
of relative prosperity and peace. The church seems 
to mean more to people in depression and war periods. 
The decline, especially in attendance, has come to 
the small rural church because of better roads, the 
shifting of centers of interest, and because many rural 
churches have been slow to make changes to meet 
modern needs of youth. Churches, especially in towns 
and villages, are too often controlled by older people 
who have no children or youth of their own and 
whose desires for a church program are to meet their 
own rather than the needs of youth.’ 

What are the problems of youth the rural church 
should be prepared to meet? The Manifesto on Rural 
Life® recognizes that the church is interested in youth 
more than in any other class in society, that the spirit- 
ual in this world cannot be dissociated from the mate- 
rial, and the church’s interest in youth, in consequence, 
is not confined to things spiritual, that a rural youth 
program can utilize existing organizations, that a 
complete Catholic rural youth program should meet 
not only spiritual but recreational, social, and cultural 
wants of youth and provide for things of a practical 
nature, and that a well-conducted and integrated rural 
youth program, supplementing the home and the 
school, will give to the rural youth a love of farm 
life and help to prepare farm boys and girls for suc- 
cessful careers. 

Youth are interested in farm life when it promises 
stability, some security, and an opportunity for eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural advancement comparable 
to that offered in the city. Such a program commands 
the very best educational and spiritual leadership 
available. ““When young people of our rural com- 
munities realize that the minister no longer has the 
highest respect of their parents because he does not 
understand their everyday problems, they are likely 
to lose interest in going to church and Sunday School. 
Some, of course, remain loyal; so often these are the 
very young people who join 4-H Clubs and take the 
leadership in rural youth and other programs. A 
considerable number find so much of their time taken 
in school activities that they come to look upon 
church programs as an obligation to be sidestepped 
if possible. Not a few seek their own pleasures in 
the numerous forms of commercial amusements in 
the nearby city or larger town and may lose interest 
in most of the local activities, many of which seem 
colorless and banal to them. The rural church is 
thus confronted with the task of building a living, 





7 See Sanderson, Dwight, Rural Sociology and Rural Social 
Organization, Wiley, p. 323-324. 

8 National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Bruce Pub. 
Co., Milwaukee, p. 23-24. 


virile program for youth, one dealing with the every- 
day problems of youth in agriculture.’”’® 

The local church in a rural area can build a virile 
church program for youth. Rev. George Nell, pastor 
of an open country church near Effingham, Illinois, 
started with a youth program soon after he was sta- 
tioned in Island Grove Community more than 22 
years ago. His program was not the usual church 
young people’s society program—that too—but he 
brought good times—sports, folk games, and dramat- 
ics; he encouraged 4-H Clubs; he formed discussion 
groups. He brought in the county farm advisor— 
he realized farmers were using the wrong practices 
—and with his help and inspiration the type of farm- 
ing was changed—soils were tested, trainloads of 
limestone brought in, dairy farming started. He 
worked with all youth in his community—with exist- 
ing organizations—and provided youth the kind of 
programs they desired. Leaders from his youth group 
went into the county and into other counties to help 
start county Rural Youth groups; the first in his 
county was the first in the state—that was in 1931. 
Now youth leaders from Island Grove can be found 
in many communities, and the local youth in his own 
community continue to carry on, even in the face of 
the ravages of war. 

Any rural church with a properly trained minister 
can build the kind of program in which rural youth 
will be interested. The Ramsey, Iowa, plan had some 
of the same elements as those worked out in Island 
Grove, Illinois. Rev. Calvin Schnucker began with 
his people in 1932. The program started with a proj- 
ect to help youth settle on and buy their own farms. 
A study of land ownership, mortgages, and tenantry 
in the church community revealed how nonresident 
owners would sell on “character loans” at bedrock 
prices, resulting in a change of from 30 per cent 
to 60 per cent of owner-operated farms. The young 
people especially were taught and had extolled to 
them the virtues of farm life. Modern agricultural 
methods, based on a knowledge of the needs of the 
community, were studied by the people, especially 
youth. A youth organization was formed with a 
membership of about seventy. This organization car- 
ried on community beautification projects, studied the 
meaning and obligations of marriage, and developed 
a monthly magazine to promote community better- 
ment. The leaders developed in the church are en- 
couraged and urged to take leadership in 4-H, Rural 
Youth, and other organizations of value to the youth 
of the community. 

Church programs for rural youth can be developed 





® Lindstrom, D. E., The Church in Rural Life, Garrard 
Press, Champaign, Illinois, p. 128. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION YOUTH PROGRAM 


(1) to recognize the basic and positive values in rural 
life, (2) to help youth train for and earn economic 
security, (3) to learn new ways of improving farm- 
ing, farm, home, and community life, (4) to take 
leadership and responsibility in the group life of the 
community, and (5) to become religious leaders and 
citizens in whatever community they find themselves. 
A group of University of Illinois students enrolled 
in a course in Rural Sociology in 1943 declared a good 
church program for rural youth should include: 


. Athletic programs and game facilities. 

. Co-operation with youth in trying to find for them 
in the community: (a) economic opportunities, 
(b) social activities. 

3. Broader rural education. 

. More religious education. 

. An opportunity to understand and take part in 
various farm programs. 

6. Program to broaden viewpoints and wipe out 

cultural lags. 
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7. Trips to cities to see them as they are and wipe 
out the glamour given them by press and radio. 

8. Help and inspiration from leaders trained to under- 
stand and appreciate rural life. 

9. Responsibility in church administration. 

10. Encouragement of interchurch activities—these to 
appeal to nonchurch youth. 


To develop such a program the church leaders, 
professional and lay, must recognize, understand and 
plan, together with the help of farm organizations 
and educational agencies, to solve these problems— 
spiritual and material, individual and social, church 
and community. Special training for rural ministers, 
adequate support for rural churches, and a tenure 
of the minister in the community of sufficient length 
to enable him to work out a program of religious 
education and to make his spiritual leadership felt, 
are essential. Rural youth will then be not only mem- 
bers of the church; they will take active part in help- 
ing build the church in rural areas. This is an impor- 
tant goal for the whole church and for our entire 
American way of life. 


The American Legion Youth Program 


By H. L. CHAILLAUX 


HE American Legion promotes and conducts ap- 

proximately 100 citizenship and Americanism 
programs, most of which are youth activities calcu- 
lated to dramatize America. These youth programs 
are constructed on objectives which foster a 100 
per cent Americanism, inculcate a sense of obligation 
to serve America, and create a desire and a will 
to perpetuate the great gains in liberty and justice 
which America has made. 

Millions of youth, rural and urban, in school and 
during vacation, share the advantages of the Legion 
youth programs. The active membership of the 
Legion is comprised of a typical cross section of the 
nation’s population, thus making it an ideal organi- 
zation for the promotion and development of youth 
activities. Some of the more important programs and 
activities sponsored and conducted by the National 
Americanism Commission are: 

Boys’ State. Objective: To inculcate individual re- 
sponsibility to community, state and nation through 
self-imposed lessons and practice in objective citi- 
zenship. Each Boys’ State operates as a miniature com- 
monwealth, the boys conducting their own elections 
and serving as officials, elective and appointive, in 
all state, county, and municipal offices. Boys’ States 


are held annually in a majority of the states of the 
nation with an annual membership of some 16,000 
boys. The young citizens learn to understand how 
a republic works, to inspect and accept the frame- 
work of government, appreciate the American herit- 
age, and support the American way of doing things. 

American Legion Junior Baseball. Objective: To 
develop qualities of fair play, citizenship, and clean 
sportsmanship; to provide necessary physical train- 
ing, co-ordination of mind and muscle, and the les- 
sons in teamwork so vitally important to our fight- 
ing men today. Approximately 500,000 lads under 
seventeen and one-half years of age participate in 
the Junior Baseball program annually. Local, state, 
and national championship games are played, all 
carefully supervised and officially sponsored by the 
Legion. 

National High School Oratorical Contest. Objec- 
tive: To disseminate a thorough knowledge of the 
Constitution, to encourage the development of foren- 
sic ability, and to create an undying love for America, 
its ideals and its objectives, in the hearts of youth. 
Approximately 110,000 high school boys and girls 
participated in the 1943 National Oratorical Con- 
test in forty-three states of the Union. 
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Flag Education. Objective: To build patriotism in 
our youth and to develop a thorough understanding 
of proper flag display. The Americanism Commission 
distributes more than 1,000,000 pieces of flag litera- 
ture annually to schools, organizations, and com- 
munity groups. Interpretations on flag etiquette are 
made by the Commission, and flag education pro- 
grams are sponsored in the schools for millions of 
boys and girls. 

American Legion School Award. Objective: To 
build in boys and girls the qualities of Honor, Cour- 
age, Scholarship, Leadership, and Service, thus culti- 
vating in their minds at the impressionable age the 
qualities of good citizenship. More than 11,000 
School Award medals and certificates are issued an- 
nually. 

American Education W eek. Objective: To interpret 
to the general public the objectives, program, needs, 
and achievements of our schools. American Educa- 
tion Week was founded in 1921 by the American 
Legion and the National Education Association. This 
week is devoted to the stimulation of interest in the 
work of the schools. In fact, it affords the American 
people an opportunity to rededicate themselves 
through school and community activities and pro- 
grams to the ideals of self-government based upon 
an enlightened citizenry. 

Safety Activities. Objective: Organization of 
nation-wide safety campaigns; distribution of safety 
slide films; distribution of safety literature ; organiza- 
tion of school boy safety patrols. 

Boy Scouts. Objective: The building of worthwhile 
citizens. Approximately 3,000 Boy Scout troops are 
sponsored by American Legion Posts. In many troops 
a part of the membership consists of underprivileged 
boys. 

Preinduction Basic Military Drill. Objective: To 
ptepare men, prior to induction into the Armed Forces, 
in the fundamentals, knowledge, and skills essential 
to self-preservation and effective service in any branch 
of the Armed Forces. Forty-five Legion departments 
will have organized drill in an estimated 10,000 sec- 
ondary schools and communities for training some 
300,000 young men before July 1, 1943. 

Citizenship Schools for Foreign-Born. Objective: 
To prepare immigrant petitioners for American citi- 
zenship, thus fitting them to accept responsibilities 
as citizens and helping them to solve the problem 
of everyday life in America. 

Annual Citizenship Recognition Day. Objective: 
To prepare young people to accept the responsibility 
of citizenship; to acquaint young people with the 
rights and privileges of citizenship; to give youth 
an insight into the great freedoms which are guaran- 


teed to them in the Bill of Rights. Citizenship Recog- 
nition Day ceremonies are held on the third Sunday 
of May in thousands of communities on completion 
of training programs. Certificates of Public Recogni- 
tion are presented to those being inducted into full 
citizenship. 

Publications on Charters of Liberty. Objective: To 
inculcate an appreciation and understanding of our 
fundamental documents, our flag, our patriotic in- 
stitutions, our heritage and traditions, and the basic 
principles underlying the structure of our government. 
These pamphlets define and outline specific programs 
and activities of the Americanism Commission and 
stir America to a new appreciation of the freedoms 
which we enjoy. 

4-H Club Work. Objective: To promote better 
citizenship qualities and to give boys and girls an 
opportunity to learn good farm practices in an objec- 
tive manner. The Commission has given valuable 
support to 4-H Club work. This support is mani- 
fested in a practical way through 4-H Club Com- 
mittees in Legion departments and thousands of 
Legion posts. The posts assist in building up club 
membership. They make numerous awards and give 
cash awards, sponsor projects and fairs, sponsor im- 
provement projects (livestock, grains, fruits and vege- 
tables), distribute high-grade seeds, improve methods 
of canning, and promote leadership activities. 

“Know Your Money” Course of Study. Objective: 
To acquaint school pupils with both genuine and 
counterfeit money; to eliminate the crime of counter- 
feiting; to reduce losses from counterfeiting; to re- 
move temptation from the youth of America to en- 
gage in criminal careers by the way of the road to 
supposedly “easy money.” This project on “Know 
Your Money” will be inaugurated in the secondary 
schools of the nation, beginning with the next semes- 
ter, in collaboration with the United States Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department and the second- 
aty school administrators. 

Other Activities. A few of the other youth pro- 
grams conducted by the Commission are: Physical 
Education, Health Education and Recreation in 
Schools and Communities, Textbook Analysis, Boys 
and Girls Week, Holiday Observances, High School 
Victory Corps, Schoolboy Patrols, Anti-subversive 
Activity Education, War Transportation, Conservation 
of our National Resources, Constitution Week, and 
Junior Rifle Clubs. 


SONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The Sons of the American Legion (SAL) have 
adopted in letter and spirit all of the great principles 
for which the American Legion stands. The Sons 


























KIWANIS INTEREST IN RURAL YOUTH 


are encouraged to follow in the footsteps of the 
Legion—toward a greater and happier nation. The 
SAL is a plan to mold the boy’s future around the 
patriotic ideals of his father. The objectives of the 
SAL are embodied in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the American Legion. The basic intensive 
study program is centered around five points, i.e., 
Patriotism, Citizenship, Discipline, Leadership, and 
Legionism. 

The immediate wartime efforts of the Sons of the 
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American Legion and the National Americanism 
Commission are being directed on Production and 
Victory activities. The program is a work program 
which includes farms and Victory Gardens, factories, 
offices, stores, and other Service for Victory activi- 
ties. The attainment of useful mechanical and techni- 
cal skills and the mastery of vocational courses lead- 
ing to effective wartime service are a part of the pre- 
paredness program of SAL members and of partici- 
pants in the Americanism Commission activities. 


Kiwanis Interest in Rural Youth 


By RALPH WINSLOW 


ONG before war had focused attention on the 
| Petes of rural youth, their need for counsel 
and assistance had been recognized by Kiwanis In- 
ternational. The leaders of Kiwanis, being alert, 
realized the possibilities for such co-operation as 
nearly 1,800 Kiwanis Clubs are located in agricul- 
tural centers. Since 1922, one of the International 
objectives has been to promote better rural-urban re- 
lations, and the work with the young people has been 
a major part of this activity. This work has been 
actively carried on, and such organizations as the 
Future Farmers of America and the 4-H Clubs have 
been actively sponsored, and many local projects 
of outstanding merit have been successfully carried 
to completion. 

One outstanding achievement has been the annual 
4-H Junior Leadership Conference held at DePauw 
University each year for the past eleven years. This 
idea was developed by the Indiana District of Ki- 
wanis International and has been carried on suc- 
cessfully each year. In 1942, the conference included 
303 delegates from 89 counties in Indiana, making 
a total of 3,020 4-H Junior Leaders who have been 
trained at these annual conferences. In the state 
of Oregon, 4-H Clubs receive outstanding support 
from Kiwanis Clubs ; one club alone put up 25 scholar- 
ships for the 4-H summer school in their county. 

A recent survey shows that more than 200 Kiwanis 
Clubs assisted in staging county agricultural affairs 
and sponsoring “better farm methods” demonstrations. 
Sewing and cooking clubs, handicraft and art classes 
were sponsored by 153 clubs. More than 500 clubs 
assumed direct sponsorship of 4-H Club activities, 
and more than 600 clubs hold regular meetings with 
farmers at which the farmers are guests of the club 
at these meetings. Many times this courtesy is re- 
turned when members of Kiwanis Clubs are guests of 


a farmers’ group. Over 6,000 special awards were giv- 
en to young farmers by Kiwanis Clubs last year. Hun- 
dreds of similar instances could be mentioned,- but 
these will serve to indicate a real interest on the part of 
Kiwanis Clubs in the farmer youth of our nation. 

Many young farmers have been aided in develop- 
ing better stock through Kiwanis-sponsored pig clubs, 
calf clubs, et cetera, and in several instances have 
developed prize winners. In less spectacular ways 
Kiwanians and their friends are continually helping 
to make agriculture a real career. 

In 1943, Kiwanis recognized the increased im- 
portance of food production, and in the Action Pro- 
gram of the International Committee on Agriculture 
the following outline is given: 


SERVING RuRAL YOUTH 


A. Clubs and Organizations. Such organizations 
as 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, Future 
Homemakers of America, Junior Farmers of Canada, 
and like groups have a vital part to play in building 
better citizens, developing men and women of vi- 
sion for the future, and in producing food for victory. 
They should be encouraged by providing awards for 
competitive events, by supplying livestock and seed, 
by furnishing Kiwanis talent at meetings, and by 
giving volunteer leadership where such groups need 
it. 

B. Education. Assist in extending educational facil- 
ities in rural communities, help organize public 
forums in rural areas. Provide scholarship and student 
loan plans to encourage exceptional rural youth to 
train for leadership. Promote the establishment of 
traveling or loan-by-mail libraries where such facili- 
ties do not now exist. 

These activities will be carried out by Kiwanis 
Clubs throughout the country, each club devoting 
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its efforts to that part of the program best suited to 
local conditions. 

A good example of how Kiwanis activities origi- 
nate and expand to all parts of the continent is evident 
from the Victory Farm Award developed by the Dis- 
trict of Indiana. This plan has the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture as well as having been com- 


mended by the governors of several states and the 
agricultural departments of universities. The Victory 
Farm Award will give recognition to the farm unit 
for exceptional food production during 1943, as it 
was recognized that this effort is not only a vital 





INCE more than 50 per cent of the Rotary Clubs 
in the United States and Canada are in commu- 
nities having less than 5,000 inhabitants, it is only 
natural that many thousands of Rotarians should be 
directly concerned with the welfare of rural youth. 
It has long been a policy of Rotary to ferret out 
local needs and then take steps to see that these needs 
are satisfied, usually by strengthening existing or- 
ganizations, but, if no organization is available to 
meet the specific need, Rotarians will initiate steps 
to set up such an organization. Basically, any as- 
sistance given is to help individuals to help them- 
selves to develop in accordance with their abilities. 
For instance, in Muskogee, Oklahoma, one boy from 
each of the twelve F.F.A. chapters was supplied with 
50 to 100 purebred chicks. Each boy raised them 
and showed the three best ones in the F.F.A. exhibit 
at the Oklahoma State Fair. From the remainder 
of the chicks, the boys reimbursed the club for the 
cost of the chicks and the transportation of the chicks 
to them. The Rotary Club, further, presented a cup 
to the F.F.A. chapter winning the most honors at 
the fair. 

In Quitman, Georgia, the Rotary Club sponsored 
an F.F.A. club program at which it gave each of the 
five vocational agriculture teachers in the county 
a purebred sow to be given to a boy in each group, 
the sow to belong to the boy as soon as he returned 
to the club two pigs from the first litter. 

Surveys disclose that hundreds of Rotary Clubs 
find that they can serve rural communities most 
effectively through the established youth agencies, 
such as the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
Boy Scouts, Girls Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. Recog- 
nition, interest, and moral support are perhaps the 
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necessity, but also that the important part played by the 
farmers has long gone unrecognized. Kiwanis Clubs 
from California to New York and from Oregon to 
Florida are adopting this as a major activity for 
1943. This award will be an additional incentive 
to farm youth as it is given to the farm as a unit, 
thus recognizing the untiring service in the face of 
severe handicaps by members of the family as well 
as the farmer himself. 

Kiwanians are proud of their young friends on 
the farm. They appreciate the mutual understanding 
which the rural youth program has made possible. 





most needed and most valued services that Rotarians 
and Rotary service can render many of these organiza- 
tions. To be able to help in the F.F.A. program, for 
instance, it is necessary for the Rotarians to be famil- 
iar with the vocational agriculture department of the 
high school and become acquainted with the boys 
taking the course, as well as the instructor. The vo- 
cational agriculture instructor is usually a very valu- 
able member of the Rotary Club, since he is in a 
position to put the club in direct contact with many 
practical phases of rural youth service. 

Frequently, the Rotarians visit the boys in their 
school shops and classrooms or go out to inspect 
their livestock and grain crop projects on their re- 
spective farms. They frequently invite the boys to 
present programs at the weekly Rotary Club meet- 
ings. 

Practical ways for Rotarians to render service is 
to secure recognition for the boys having the most 
outstanding projects by means of newspaper articles 
and photographs of farm life and products; sponsor 
and support such activities as junior livestock, poultry, 
and grain crop shows, tree planting projects, poultry 
culling, T. B. and Bang’s disease tests and livestock 
improvement activities such as the purchasing of pure- 
bred sires; calf, poultry, sheep, and hog clubs; and 
assist the boys in negotiating financial loans in order 
that they may purchase purebred stock and seed. 
The projects are self-supporting—the boys do not 
seek gifts or money. Any financial assistance is al- 
ways in the form of a loan on a business basis to 
be repaid from profits received at an early date. 

Many Rotary Clubs have provided 4-H boys and 
gitls with seed potatoes for potato projects or high 
quality seed corn for corn projects. Here again, em- 
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RURAL SCOUTING 


phasis is placed upon conducting the project in a 
businesslike manner so that every obligation is paid 
off in connection with such a project. 

Rotary Clubs have sponsored amateur hours for 
rural boys and girls and assisted them in establishing 
bands and orcheste:s. 

One of the great services that Rotarians are ren- 
dering in connection with 4-H Club work is the fine 
recognition that they are giving to these boys and 
girls that are endeavoring to develop themselves into 
the highest type of American citizens. This is done 
by asking these outstanding young people to be hon- 
ored guests at the Rotary Club and giving them an 
opportunity to have a part on some Rotary program 
and explain to the Rotarians something about the 
projects they are carrying on. 

One of the great problems in connection with the 
4-H Club movement is to provide adequate adult 
leadership, and here again Rotarians have played 
a very important part, for they are giving recognition 
to these adult 4-H Club leaders by letting them know 
that leading business and professional men of the 
community appreciate the time and effort that they, 
as nonpaid volunteers, are putting into the worthy 
program. 

That many Rotary Clubs reach country boys through 
the rural Scouting program is evidenced by the fact 
that 93 per cent of the Rotary Clubs in the United 
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States are giving assistance to Boy Scouts in one way 
or another. Rotary Clubs’ aid to the rural Scout pro- 
gram in general is: (1) by organizing troops and 
furnishing leadership; (2) by giving financial sup- 
port; and (3) by participating actively in various 
features of the program which now includes a 
number of national service activities. Some Rotary 
Clubs have given particular attention to the “Ex- 
plorer” activities, a more recent phase of the rural 
Scout program which is designed especially for older 
boys or young men. Explorer projects are undertaken 
in livestock, farm management, conservation, dairy, 
poultry, and vocations in fields other than agricul- 
ture. Other aspects of the rural Scout program that 
have attracted the attention of Rotary Clubs are the 
Farm or Home Patrol, and the Lone Scout program. 

What is Rotary’s interest in rural youth? It is the 
promoting of the health campaigns in the schools, 
providing recreational and cultural programs and 
facilities, offering opportunity for personal and vo- 
cational counseling, and work experience. Rotary’s 
interest means constant efforts to provide rural boys 
and girls with adequate opportunities for physical, 
mental, and spiritual growth so that each may de- 
velop in accordance with his individual ability. Guid- 
ing rural youth in appreciating and serving our de- 
mocracy now and in time of peace is Rotary’s great 
interest. 


Rural Scouting 


By E. H. BAKKEN 


.— prosperity has sprung largely from 
the sturdy roots of invention and hard work. 
These all-American qualities are also vital elements 
of a future which will depend on how well adults can 
transmit ideas and inspiration to the curious, search- 
ing, and creative minds of youth. Our schools, 
churches, and formal institutions of learning have 
the finest professional educators in the world. But, 
in addition, we Americans cherish the uncharted hope 
that volunteers, including many of the best men and 
women in other vital occupations, will contribute their 
part also to the training of youth. 

Scouting has earnestly tried to mobilize the best and 
finest citizens to guide and stimulate boys through a 
series of useful skills toward the frontiers in their 
fields. New products, services, and inventions will 
thus come out of broad boyhood curiosity. In Utah, 
a Scoutmaster, in teaching a boy what made an engine 
breathe, guided him to a mechanical discovery which 


will reputedly revolutionize motive power. Such testi- 
mony grows with the years. 

New incentives to stay on the farm, to live close to 
the soil, to pursue studies in agriculture, and to aim 
at future research can come to rural boys under the 
leadership of thoughtful Scout volunteers. Only one 
one-hundredth part of our plant life is used for food, 
fat, and fiber. Only a few limited maximum uses of 
the several hundred plants now commercially grown 
have been explored. Who knows what may yet be 
discovered? Thus from the farm fireside and the 
quiet of the fields might spring social and economic 
wealth for generations yet unborn. The potentialities 
more than justify the effort. 

Through the years, Scouting has added thirty-two 
agricultural projects to its Merit Badge Program. Half 
a hundred more subjects related indirectly to rural 
life bring men and boys together for mutual counsel- 
ling. All of these subjects are designed to stimulate 
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educational, vocational, and hobby interests under 
the influence of character and citizenship training 
ideals as exemplified in the Boy Scout Oath and Law. 

At the inquiring age of fifteen, a Scout be- 
comes a Senior and continues under adult guidance to 
explore new fields. This exploration leads to such 
titles as Scout Livestockman, Scout Farm Manager, 
Scout Conservationist, Scout Dairyman, Scout Poultry- 
man, Scout Gardener, and a larger number not related 
to agriculture. This phase of Scouting is of more than 
usual importance now when every citizen must share 
the responsibility of producing food. 

The Boy Scout Merit Badge system with its volun- 
teer counselors in a broad way supplements the schools 
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in the important program of mind conditioning and 
subject training. With the nation at war, Boy Scouts 
of America has this year launched a program to mo- 
bilize one hundred million hours of Boy Scout power 
in food production activities. We have imposed the 
principle upon ourselves that almost every boy can 
help produce the home food supply this year or share 
in crop rescue work on farms, ranches, and forests. 
The farms and gardens are the best possible labora- 
tories. Boy Scouts of America, with its 3,600 district 
organized in 540 local councils, has recruited, trained, 
and put to work 365,000 men as volunteers, earnestly 
trying to prove that the “American Volunteer Way Is 


a Good Way.” 


The 4-H Club Program 


By GERTRUDE L. WARREN 


F much significance is the increasing attention 

being focused on the importance of youth partici- 
pation in civilian war programs. That such a trend 
has sound roots is fully recognized by those familiar 
with the 4-H program. The initiative, enthusiasm, 
and courage of youth are as essential to any program 
as ate the experience, judgment, and tolerance of 
adults. In this connection, the results of the 4-H 
war program as a part of the general extension 
war program mark a new high point in co-opera- 
tive undertakings of young people alongside their 
parents and neighbors on a common community basis 
in which all have shared in the responsibilities in- 
volved. Reports indicate that the present one and one 
half million 4-H members have helped substantially 
in these crucial times to enlarge the nation’s food and 
fiber supply and to store and preserve the food needed 
for home and community consumption. Thousands of 
them have raised Victory Gardens. All have helped 
to relieve the labor shortage on their own farms and 
in their neighborhoods, often assisting farm volun- 
teers from urban areas to become happily integrated 
into the life of the local community. In this work of 
doing their full part in helping to win the war, 4-H 
members have made a special effort to keep physically 
and mentally fit, particularly through the use of nu- 
tritious foods in keeping with dietary needs and de- 
velopment of better health. 

As a part of their group activities, older 4-H mem- 
bers especially have contributed much to the work 
under way in the home community by leading clubs 
of younger members, serving on war committees, and 
participating in war campaigns. They have aided 
in rural fire control and the conservation of community 


resources. They have gathered thousands of tons 
of scrap for war materials and turned them over to 
the nation. They have bought millions of dollars 
worth of war bonds and stamps with money earned 
through their project work. In all such activities, they 
have set a pattern for good democratic procedures 
and have strengthened faith in the democratic way 
of life. 

Most gratifying to 4-H leaders throughout the years, 
regardless of the amount of work accomplished, is 
the growth of the individual member. Convincing 
to the onlooker, during the past year particularly, has 
been the picture of thousands of 4-H boys and girls 
driving tractors for the first time, putting forth every 
ounce of available energy in the production of food 
needed; volunteering for important civilian defense 
work; and bending every effort in their zealousness 
to buy ambulances, war planes, and even ships on a 
group basis. However, this picture has been more 
than matched by that of the steady development of 
these boys and girls through such activities into out- 
standing, alert citizens as they have met increasing 
home and community challenges. During the past 
year especially, as club members set higher goals and 
worked harder to reach such goals, a noticeable growth 
has been observed in their own general attitude to 
be of service, in their ability to get along with others, 
and in their eagerness to take in stride whatever they 
might have to face. They have developed more tol- 
erance and a deeper sense of their responsibilities. 
They have developed greater moral stamina and that 
self-confidence which comes from a sense of personal 
fitness and well-being. Most significant, they have 
developed a deeper sense of obligation to their na- 
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YOUTH IN THE GRANGE 


tion—a patriotism and absolute loyalty that often have 
been observed to transcend in importance all else. 
Before the entrance of the United States into this 
World War, the 4-H Club program for farm young 
people was being increasingly enriched. Recreation 
in various forms was beceming even more popular 
and widespread. Camps and educational trips of 
various types were being provided in large numbers. 
Conservation of wildlife had an important place in 
nearly every 4-H Club program. Another important 
feature of the program was work in music apprecia- 
tion, particularly through use of the radio and the 
development of 4-H bands and orchestras—all con- 
tributing to a fuller and more creative rural life. Now 
these activities are emphasized only insofar as they 
contribute directly to the war program in connection 
with 4-H events held, so great has been the pressure 
for greater food production and conservation. How- 
ever, as 4-H members have met to discuss how best 
they can help to win the war and formulate programs 
based on such discussions, new patterns of procedures 
have evolved. Such are the National 4-H Citizenship 
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Ceremonial, with its stirring citizenship oath; the new 
4-H candlelighting ceremonial, based on the historic 
struggle of the individual for freedom; and the in- 
numerable dramatizations of war tasks to be per- 
formed, often based on popular 4-H slogans such as, 
“Feed a Fighter in 1943.” 

In spite of many problems involving adequate 
leadership and supervision, every effort is being made 
by extension workers to aid rural young people through 
the 4-H program to be a real asset in the life of the 
nation. Most of all, they are being aided to realize 
the significance of their own contributions in relation 
to the total war effort, to gain worth-while experiences 
in making needed adjustments, to decide wisely re- 
garding matters that may affect their entire lives, to 
serve wholeheartedly in community undertakings, and 
to understand the issues facing everyone in the present 
critical world struggle. Extension workers trust that 
in doing these things, rural young people may become 
better equipped to assume their responsibilities as 
strong, sturdy-minded adult citizens, able to carry on 
with fairness to all in a free world. 


Youth in the Grange 


By S. S. McCLOSKEY 


bop National Grange was a pioneer in providing 
a successful program for youth training. Its early 
founders recognized the prime importance of inte- 
grating the youth activities with the more mature 
programs and provided a Juvenile Grange depart- 
ment nearly six decades ago, which now has about 
50,000 members. The youth movement had its incep- 
tion in the State of Texas and spread to other progres- 
sive states. In the late 90’s, we find the Michigan 
State Grange under the leadership of Dr. Dora H. 
Stockman, a noted youth leader and at present a mem- 
ber of the Michigan Legislature, starting a series of 
“Four Leaf Clover Clubs” for the rural youth and the 
Grange, and from this and other beginnings we have 
the present powerful 4-H Clubs with their strong or- 
ganization in the various states. 

The Grange is a family organization and has con- 
sistently followed a policy of bringing the young 
people into the organization, selecting them to serve 
on committees, and electing them to office. Thus they 
not only develop a comradeship between the young 
people and their elders, but the young people also begin 
to assume responsibilities early and become a very 
dependable element in the community. 

The younger members of the Juvenile Grange are 
given supplementary school activities of a recreational, 


educational, and utility nature. The local Grange is 
the final arbiter as to the amount and nature of the 
various programs for the Juvenile Granges, and pro- 
grams vary from state to state and from Grange to 
Grange, as does the local Grange program. This is 
one of the strong features of the Grange and accounts 
in large measure for the fact that it has lived beyond 
three quarters of a century. The Grange allows its 
locals to emphasize that phase of activity in which 
their community is interested, with a light framework 
of minimum requirements which all must follow. 
Thus a Grange on the edge of town may partake more 
of the nature of a social club, with interests very largely 
the same as those of the neighboring town, while one 
a few miles farther out might have very few of the 
qualities upon which the near-town Grange prides 
itself, one devoting all its time to agricultural activities 
and the improvement of the lot of the participating 
farmers. 

In the last few years a National Youth Committee 
has been established in the Grange by vote of the 
delegate body calling for a well-rounded and well- 
integrated program of work and recreation for the 
older members of the youth group. The leader of this 
committee is Mr. James C. Farmer of Keene, New 
Hampshire. Every Grange is urged through this Com- 
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mittee to conduct some special youth activities, with 
particular emphasis on a culmination of all activities 
in Booster Night, which is the last meeting in Sep- 
tember each year. 

The work of youth in the Grange ranges from 
athletic contests and picnics to neighborhood better- 
ment and the sponsoring of community safety activi- 
ties. Frequently Granges encourage the participation 
of young people in Grange work by having them carry 
out a regular meeting of the Grange and by filling each 
of the thirteen offices for the evening. This gives them 
a better idea of the problems which must be met and 
overcome. 

A local Grange, typical of those which have many 
young people in their membership, has two tennis 
courts on the grounds adjoining the hall, ten miles in 
the country. It has a softball team entered in a league 
which plays city teams, maintains an orchestra, pro- 
motes 4-H Club activities, puts up an exhibit at the 
County Fair, celebrates Independence Day with a big 
picnic, holds a Children’s Day program, sponsors an 
annual Harvest Feast for all who care to come, always 
gives a Christmas program, and holds open house on 
New Year's Day. Every meeting is filled with good 
music, speeches or discussions, reading, and other en- 
tertainment. 

Many able leaders in public life today owe their 
forensic training to early activities in the Grange 
where they were taught to think and speak while on 
their feet and to consider and solve community, state, 
and national problems in the light of the experience 
of themselves and neighbors. They developed the 


HE F.F.A. or ‘Future Farmers” organization has 

become well known in the past thirteen years as 
an integral part of the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram in the public schools of America. Organized 
in November of 1928, it has served to motivate and 
vitalize the systematic instruction offered to students 
and to provide valuable training in better rural liv- 
ing. No national student organization enjoys greater 
freedom of self-direction under adult counsel and 
guidance. 

The F.F.A. is composed of chartered state associa- 
tions which, in turn, are made up of local chapters 
situated in high schools having recognized depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture. The boys enrolled 
in such courses constitute its active membership, but 





The F.F.A. and Better Rural Living 


By W. A. ROSS 











ability to sell their programs to their friends and 
neighbors and also, in the larger fields, to their parties 
in state and national fields of politics. The Grange 
is not a political organization, and it does not encourage 
political activities, but it does train and encourage 
the recruitment of able leaders in the field of politi- 
cal economy. 

The Student Loan Funds of the Grange provide 
ready opportunity for Grange children to secure 
loans at a nominal rate of interest for their higher 
education. These loans are repaid after graduation 
from colleges and universities, when the student 
has secured a job. Student Granges are maintained 
in at least a dozen of the large state universities where 
the advanced activities relating to agriculture, dis- 
cussion of economic and legislative problems, dra- 
matics, journalism, rural recreation, and leadership 
come in for a full share of the attention of the stu- 
dents. This has a tendency to inculcate in the mem- 
bers a growing desire to return to and remain on the 
farms of the country. 

The problems to be met and solved by the youth 
of the country after the present war ends staggers 
the imagination, and the leaders of the Grange from 
National Master down to the newly elected gate- 
keeper in a newly organized Grange are beginning 
to plan and set in motion the economic forces which 
will spare the youth of the rural areas from the vicious 
blows of fate suffered by our youth in the last great 
depression of the thirties. This problem bulks larger 
and larger in each session of this the oldest and 
largest farm organization. 


provision is also made for associate and honorary 
memberships. Membership is entirely voluntary. The 
age range of active members is approximately 14 
to 21 years. 

Boy officers for each unit of the F.F.A.—local, 
state, and national—are elected annually. Each of 
these units meets at specified times. There are ap- 
proved forms for conducting meetings and for pass- 
ing members to the various degrees. Teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture serve as local chapter advisers and 
state supervisors of agricultural education serve as 
state advisers. 

Programs of work participated in by all members 
are set up annually by every chapter, state associa- 
tion, and the national organization. These programs 
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are built on the needs of the individual member and 
the community in which he lives. The items included 
are guideposts pointing the way to better rural liv- 
ing. A program indicates the direction and course 
to follow in order to reach definite goals, and there 
is co-ordination of local, state, and national programs. 
Results attained, therefore, are due to carefully se- 
lected objectives set up and carried out by the boys 
themselves. Co-operation, group thinking, and pur- 
poseful action are evident in all programs of work. 

The past two years have shown what rural youth can 
contribute to this nation in time of war if the activi- 
ties of the organization, in which youth hold mem- 
bership, are “geared” to war work. During a twelve- 
month period, 1941-1942, the 247,000 members of 
the F.F.A. working in 7,500 local chapters established 
the following record: 


. Members serving in the Armed Forces, 49,408. 
. War Bonds purchased by state associations, $44,- 


530.00. 

. War Bonds and Stamps purchased by local chapters 
and individual members, $1,541,479.00. 

. Pounds of scrap meta! collected by members, 77,- 


018,762. 
. Pounds of paper collected by members, 30,606,875. 
. Pounds of rubber collected by members, 2,767,821. 
. Pounds of rags collected by members, 605,949. 


Since this compilation was made it is estimated 
that this record has been more than doubled for a 
similar, more recent period. 

The F.F.A. is an intracurricular activity having its 
origin in a definite part of the school curriculum— 
vocational agriculture. Among other things, mem- 
bers learn through participation how to conduct 
and take part in public meetings; to speak in public; 
to buy and sell co-operatively ; to finance themselves ; 
to solve their own problems; and to accept civic 
responsibility. The foundation upon which the F.F.A. 
organization is built includes leadership and character 
development, sportsmanship, co-operation, service, 
thrift, scholarship, improved agriculture, organized 
recreation, citizenship, and patriotism. 

The F.F.A. was designed to supplement training 
opportunities for boys who are progressing toward 
the goal of satisfactory establishment in a farming 
business. It is through the F.F.A. activities that the 
co-operative spirit is fostered, individual talent dis- 
covered and developed. Here is a school of experience 
in the art of working together for a common good. 
Members have a splendid opportunity to learn how 
to deal effectively with themselves as well as with 
others. The organization embodies the fundamentals 
of a true democracy because each member has voice 
in setting up policies and making the rules by which 
he is governed. Each member has individual responsi- 
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bility resting on his shoulders, but teamwork is essen- 
tial. 

“Future Farmers” not only work well together, but 
they know how to provide organized recreation for 
themselves, as well as for others in the community. 
The organization provides ample opportunity for 
games, sports, and other recreational activities appeal- 
ing to the farm and rural boy. State F.F.A. bands and 
various chapter musical organizations are common in 
all parts of the country. Many state associations own 
and operate their own state camps where recreation 
has been combined with leadership-training activities 
reaching back into every chapter in the state. 

The F.F.A. is self-supporting. Operating nationally 
on ten cents a year member dues, it has been in good 
financial shape from the very beginning. Treasuries 
maintain safety balances. Many chapters operate thrift 
banks where systematic and regular member saving is 
encouraged. Chapter income is often supplemented by 
various well-chosen fund-raising activities. This means 
business training and experience. 

The Future Farmers of America is a nonprofit youth 
organization which was designed to take its place along 
with other agencies striving for the development of 
leadership, the building of a more permanent agricul- 
ture, and the improvement of country life. It consti- 
tutes one of the most effective teaching devices dis- 
covered up to the present time. The F.F.A. is 100 
per cent American in its ideals and outlook and has 
no outside affiliations. There is no secrecy in connec- 
tion with any of its activities. 

We should study the product of an organization to 
measure its effectiveness. Is the F.F.A. actually con- 
tributing to better rural living? To answer this ques- 
tion one has but to observe and review the records 
of members who are making good as young rural 
workers and leaders in the home communities. Thou- 
sands also pass on into the ranks of adult rural, agri- 
cultural, and civic organizations, there to fill credit- 
ably places of trust and responsibility. Go into the 
communities where F.F.A. chapters are located. Ob- 
serve the interest of F.F.A. members and the actual 
results in improving the communities in which they 
reside. F.F.A. philosophy with regard to rural living 
is reflected in the last paragraph of the organization's 
Creed: 

“I believe that rural America can and will hold true 
to the best traditions in our national life and that I 


can exert an influence in my home and community 
which will stand solid for my part in that inspiring task.” 





Additional copies of this issue of Put DeiTa 
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Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
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Farmers Union and Rural Youth 


By GLADYS TALBOTT EDWARDS 


HE Farmers Union (Farmers Educational and 

Co-operative Union of America) is an all-family 
organization. Dues are paid by the head of the family, 
but membership cards are carried by all family mem- 
bers, beginning with the eight-year-olds. The youth 
membership consists of Juveniles, Junior Reserves, and 
Juniors. The Juniors have all the rights and privi- 
leges of adult membership. The cards signify no 
paper membership. The youth of the Farmers Union 
are active members. They attend classes for study 
in their local unions conducted on a pattern similar 
to Sunday School classwork. There are texts for 
each age group all designed with a special purpose 
in view. There are projects in public speaking, writ- 
ing, photography, art, and handicraft, summer camp 
sessions and winter institutes, county schools, and 
state and national conferences, all of which have one 
common goal. This goal is the education of farm- 
ers, not only from the grass roots up, but from the 
cradle up, to a thorough understanding of what is 
happening to rural life in America and what can 
be done about it. 

The problem of rural youth is inextricably involved 
in the whole problem of rural America. It is a 
problem which embraces lack of educational and 
recreational facilities, death of the rural church, ex- 
ploitation and destruction of the soil, and _replace- 
ment of the family farm home by corporation-owned 
tracts of land. It is as broad as the industrial revolu- 
tion in agriculture and as personal as the blow of the 
auctioneer’s hammer at a sheriff's sale. No member 
of the farm family is untouched by it. 

Farm youth who have grown up in the Farmers 
Union are taking their places as leaders in their 
communities and states. Thousands of Farmers 
Union boys and men who are in the Armed Service 
are writing back of the meaning which their Union 
study has given to their lives. 

In addition to the load of increased farm pro- 
duction, victory gardens, scrap drives, Red Cross, 
and labor shortage, the Union continues to hold classes 
and camps for its youth, all with gratis leadership. 

The major discussion theme now among the 
younger youth group is conservation. Among the 
older groups, both in the Service and on the home 
front, it is the postwar world. 

It is encouraging to note that these young people, 
who must carry the burden of making that world 
whatever it may be in another twenty-five years, are 


ardent in their contention that it shall be a just 
world to all—that there be food and jobs for all— 
education for all and recreation and fun for all— 
victor and vanquished alike. 

The youth education program of the Farmers Union 
covers the study, organization, and operation of co- 
operatives, the conservation of natural and human 
resources, and the spiritual values of farm family 
living and rural community life. 

Its recreational program demonstrates the value 
of playing together as a preliminary to working to- 
gether. Active participation in recreation to replace 
passive entertainment is stressed. In an age of ma- 
chine production for utility the Farmers Union stresses 
handicraft for the creation of beauty. 

Active citizenship for the perpetuation of democ- 
racy is the underlying theme of the entire program. 
Tolerance of race, creed and color, the power of or- 
ganized group action, the perpetuation of family- 
type farming with its resultant values, and the build- 
ing of the co-operative movement and its philosophy 
of economic equality are all parts of the theme. 

They urge that the Union be kept alive and vital 
while the war goes on because they see in it one 
of the mechanisms for bringing about the kind of 
postwar world they hope to see. 


Study of youth problems and action upon them can 
best be carried on through existing agencies, public 
and private, and by youth and adults working 
together. 

Co-ordination among agencies, governmental and non- 
governmental, working in the field of youth is de- 
sirable at local and state levels. 

Education should play a leading role in the co-ordina- 
tive process. 

Youth problems cannot be dissociated from adult 
problems in the state or community but special study 
of them and attention to them are necessary. 

These were four of the basic assumptions held by 
Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education 
in Connecticut, when he organized in 1939 a pioneer 
enterprise which was named ‘‘The Connecticut Youth 
Council.” During the four years in which the Con- 
necticut Youth Council has been in operation the 
four original assumptions have never been superseded. 
On the contrary, they have become even more strongly 
accepted—R. H. MATHEWSON in Committee on 
Youth Problems Bulletin, March, 1943. 
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Self-Help Through Co-operatives 


By C. J. MCLANAHAN 


wiING like thunder” is a head-spinner of a square 

dance guaranteed to shake the cobwebs out of 
any agester’s head. It is right down the alley of youth, 
and they never cry “enough.” In a County-Wide Co- 
operative Youth Council down Ohio way, it may come 
just after a discussion of how to help in the all-out 
national food production program or just before a 
consideration of how they can work with Mother and 
Dad to build up an equity in the farm and have some 
livestock of their own when the time comes to start 
out alone. 

Pulse-stirring recreation, rapid-fire debate, and busi- 
ness of the day are all parts of the program that youth 
are finding in co-operatives across the nation. Not 
all, of course, but most co-operatives today are pro- 
moting some kind of activity among their young 
people. There are the Youth Councils in Ohio, the 
Youth Centers in Wisconsin, and the Youth Leagues 
in upper Minnesota and northern Wisconsin. 

In these youth groups, boys and girls are finding 
out how to play together, how to work with each 
other, how to carry responsibility, and how to think 
straight on issues of current importance. They are 
getting ready for their role as leaders of the about- 
to-be generation. Co-operatives are helping these 
teen-agers find themselves and helping them to think 
in terms of social usefulness. 


Yet EveEN More 


Beyond this activity which helps mold character, 
co-operatives are making three other contributions. 
They are showing the rural youth that he can, by 
helping himself through his co-operative, find security 
on the land; they are showing him that he can find a 
satisfying job without going off to the city; and they 
are showing him that rural economic life can be en- 
tiched and the life of small communities made at- 
tractive and appealing. 

Eric, Jr., knows already that his father and other 
fathers in the community have cut down tremendously 
the cost of feed, seed, fertilizer, gasoline, and other 
items used in farm production. He has seen them, 
through co-operative action, not only distribute these 
items at lower cost but has seen them push back until 
they are actually making or processing many of these 
materials in their own plants. He knows that farmers 
are buying 30 per cent of all their supplies through 
their own controlled and operated stores. He thinks 
he is as smart as his father, and he has quiet confi- 


dence that by joining in co-operative effort with other 
juniors in the community he can make a pretty fair 
living right on the farm. 

If Eric doesn’t like farm work or doesn’t believe 
he has a turn for it, he can get a job in a co-operative 
in his community. There are petroleum co-ops, food 
stores, and service agencies. He can drive a truck, 
work as a clerk, do educational work, keep books, 
sell insurance, and look forward to a manager's job 
in almost any field that he chooses. The door of op- 
portunity in co-operatives is so wide open that a 
person scarcely has to knock today. In a co-operative 
he will not only have a job, but he will be working 
in a movement whose purpose is to render service 


to all people. 
A Basis For FULLER LiIvING 


Whether Eric, Jr., stays on his farm or works in 
a co-operative, he knows that a co-operative keeps 
money in his community. Profits that ordinarily would 
leave the community stay at home. In Cambridg., 
Minnesota, last year $22,000 was saved for that com- 
munity because the farmers of that area had a co- 
operative to supply them with many of their needs. 
Eric, Jr., doesn’t have to be very bright to realize 
that the community of Cambridge is $22,000 richer 
because of its co-operatives. Twenty-two thousand dol- 
lars that the people will have to spend for the things 
they want. He can begin to see a glimmer of a fact— 
that he and his neighbors, if they will work together, 
can make their community into whatever they want 
it to be. 

As youth over the nation come to realize the 
strength that lies in their hands for determining their 
own destiny, they will begin “to build up a civiliza- 
tion so pleasant, so kindly, so healthy, so prosperous, 
that the Children of the Fields will not want to live 
with the Children of the House, but will be content 
where they are, growing comely and sweet-blooded 
in the sunshine and pure air, growing wise at their 
own labours, and strong in their union.” With the 
poet, Russell, they will awake to the adventure of 
building the world of their dreams right in their 
own community. Urban attractions will lose all lure 
and giamour. 


For THosE WHO Wou_p HELP THEMSELVES 


Co-operatives have a program for youth—not 
something to hand them but a plan to be used by 
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them; a plan of Youth Councils, Clubs and Centers 
that will help build character at the adolescent level. 
And on the next level, a plan which makes it pos- 
sible for them to find security on the land or to find 


a satisfying vocation in service to the community, 
And finally a plan which works to enrich community 
living and to give to every one the opportunities 
and advantages of the best things in life. 


Negro Land-Grant College Program 


By R. B. ATWOOD 


HE Land-Grant Colleges, founded for the pur- 

pose of providing higher education to those who 
represent agricultural and industrial pursuits, have 
been vital institutions in carrying out the democratic 
principle that every child has the right to an educa- 
tion which will prepare him for a personally satisfy- 
ing and socially useful life. The seventeen Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges, situated in states where are found 
the majority of Negroes in America, are particularly 
aware of the challenge to provide education which 
will meet the needs of the public, which will improve 
the standards of the group, and which will bring 
security, confidence, and hope into the lives of people 
who have never shared these in any really satisfying 
degree. 

The Negro Land-Grant Colleges have long recog- 
nized that the needs of the people, especially those 
of the majority, who are of rural background, cannot 
be met adequately by the standard liberal arts pro- 
gram which has emphasized academic and scholastic 
achievement. These Colleges are discovering more 
and more the peculiar position they are in, by virtue 
of the original purpose of their founding and sub- 
sequent provisions in Federal legislation, to integrate 
practical and vocational training with a general lib- 
eral education and to provide, both on and off the 
campus, extra courses and special services to persons 
who are not interested in college education in its 
traditional sense. 

The implications for the Negro rural youth of this 
expanding conception of education are far-reaching. 
The Colleges are attempting to find ways and means 
of reaching rural youth at the points of their great- 
est needs, making available to those who choose 
agricultural pursuits the training and knowledge 
which will permit them to make rural life respect- 
able, profitable, and culturally rich, and helping 
those who seek other vocations to be intelligent in 
their choices and qualified for the demands of their 
work. Rural youth, whose alternative to the poverty 
and insecurity of rural life has been the equally 
poor and insecure life of an unskilled worker in an 
utban slum, can view with hope the trends in the 


outlook, program, and activities of the Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges. 

One of these trends has been the expansion of the 
four-year college curriculum. The Colleges have 
always served the large numbers of rural students 
who have been interested in basic courses in agricul- 
ture, home economics, and teacher training. In recent 
years, however, administrators have responded to 
the needs of rural youth for a broader vocational out- 
look and are training and encouraging young Ne- 


‘ groes to enter fields which have hitherto been closed 


to them. Recent months have witnessed the inclu- 
sion of courses specifically tied up with the war 
effort, but before then, courses in business, in higher 
and specialized fields of agriculture and dietetics, and 
in engineering were pointing the way to fields of 
endeavor which would bring socially needed enter- 
prises to communities and contribute to the group 
advancement, as well as prepare youth for stimulat- 
ing service. The Colleges are looking ahead to courses 
which will train young people to supply services with 
which Negro communities have never been ade- 
quately supplied. Attractive and well-managed eating 
houses and places of recreation to supplant taverns 
which have been sources of delinquency in small com- 
munities, groceries and co-operative enterprises 
operated by persons trained in marketing and buying, 
and other businesses which combine ability with practi- 
cal knowledge to serve human needs would open wide 
vocational avenues to graduates. 

In spite of the increased enrollment of students 
in the four-year curricula, the Colleges have recog- 
nized that they must attempt to meet the needs of 
rural youth through other services. One of these has 
been the inauguration of short courses without aca- 
demic credit. Some of these courses have been train- 
ing for defense work, but all of them have been 
practical. Many of the Colleges have sponsored rural 
youth conferences to teach young people how to deal 
with farm problems, how to put all of their resources 
to effective use, and how to plan successful home and 
community life. 

As the Colleges have spread their extension serv- 
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YOUNG MARRIED FOLKS IN IOWA 


ices more widely among the people, they have sought 
to help rural youth by improving community leader- 
ship and standards. Services to teachers, institutes 
for rural ministers, and programs of adult education 
have aimed to help adults understand the youth of 
their communities and assume responsibility for pro- 
viding necessary and wholesome facilities for their 
development. Particularly notable have been the 


efforts to co-ordinate community work through local 
and state-wide conferences sponsored by the Colleges. 
The bringing together of teachers, ministers, Jeanes 
workers, county agents, and others for a unified pro- 
gram of community improvement will mean a more 
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satisfactory environment for the rising generation 
of Negro rural youth. 

The Negro Land-Grant Colleges are seeking to 
meet rural youth in greater numbers and with an in- 
creasingly effective and inclusive program of service. 
The Colleges are offering their facilities to rural 
youth for practical ends, that young people may learn 
to deal realistically with the problems of modern 
society, that young people may equip themselves for 
vocations which mean social service and group ad- 
vancement, and, above all, that they may know se- 
curity, achievement, and self-realization in the fullest 
sense. 


Young Married Folks in Iowa 


By FRANCIS JOHNSON 


NCOME tax, farm management, politics, food pro- 

duction, organized agriculture—these and a score 
of other topics of a similar nature get torn apart 
and put together again when young Iowa farmers 
and their wives get together at the Young Married 
Folks Meetings, under the sponsorship of the County 
and State Farm Bureaus in Iowa. 

It has long been an acknowledged fact that the wel- 
fare of tomorrow’s agriculture rests in the hands of our 
young farm people. Now that they have definitely 
cast their lot with agriculture, these young married 
couples in Iowa have decided to make a real contri- 
bution in their chosen field. 

The Young Married Folks Program, now under 
the leadership of Ray Sorensen, director of young 
people’s work for the Iowa Farm Bureau, had its 
origin in one Iowa county about six years ago. Jim 
Green, then County Agent in Benton County, took it 
upon himself to experiment with the young married 
folks in his county. The experiment was a success 
from the beginning, and he was largely responsible 
for the establishment of a permanent, state-wide 
Young Married Folks Program in Iowa. He found 
400 young married couples in Benton County. Most 
of these couples had not been recognized as respon- 
sible family units in the community. Usually their 
parents were still looked upon as representing both 
families. 

Young Married Folks Groups are now carrying on 
active programs in fifty counties. An average of 
better than twenty couples attend the meetings; a 
minimum of twelve couples is required. The pro- 
grams of these groups consist chiefly of discussion 
meetings. There are no officers, but responsibilities 


for arranging programs are given to committees ap- 
pointed by the Extension director, who acts as chair- 
man of all meetings. Most groups hold at least four 
regular meetings each year. A few county groups 
meet every month. 

After three years on a state basis, results of the 
Young Married Folks meetings are beginning to be 
noticed. A better informed group of farmers is 
to be found in the counties where these programs have 
been held regularly. Generally speaking, there is 
more interest in political and legislative affairs and 
also in current events of a general nature. Although 
it' is seldom that a decision is reached or a definite 
answer found at any of the meetings, the members 
go home with something to think about. Oftentimes 
after a red-hot discussion, some new angles and ideas 
are brought up at the next session. 

“It’s a problem to keep up with these folks,” Jim 
Green used to say. Mr. Sorensen, who took over the 
directorship of the program when Green left, has 
found that out also. It’s not easy to keep from being 
“mentally overpowered” by the up-and-coming young 
farmers and their wives at these meetings, where 
everyone gets a chance to participate in the verbal 
program. 

A typical discussion topic used in nearly all of 
the participating counties this last winter was, “1943 
Farming Problems and What We Can Do About 
Them.” This subject was divided into four subtopics 
as follows: (1) What should production goals for 
1943 be on our farm? (2) How can we make more 
effective use of our labor? (3) How can we make 
more effective use of our machinery and equipment? 
(4) Could we increase our output by changing some 
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of our farm management practices? These subtopics 
are discussed by small groups led by leaders chosen 
from among those attending. Listening in on these 
discussions is both entertaining and educational. 
Nearly everyone has some workable suggestion on 
his subject. Here are some of the things we have 
heard: 

“For the last two years I've been working on my 
husband to move my chicken feed nearer to the 
chicken house. The other day he finally broke down 
and did it. Now I take care of the chickens in almost 
half the time.” 

“If you want to save time doing chores, have your 
wife watch you and tell you about the needless trips 
you make from one building to another.” 

“We farm 600 acres. Last summer we had a hired 
man, but he left us in November with part of the 
corn still in the field. We have to work pretty 
hard now.” 

“When I lend my machinery, I say to my neigh- 
bors, ‘Why don’t I come and help you too?’ That 
way I know my machinery is getting good care. Or- 
dinarily the neighbor repays me by helping me in 
the same way with a different machine.” 

“Last year we raised 200 hogs but plan to raise 
400 in 1943.” 


Training Course for Youth 


A special training course for youth service is being 
inaugurated in British universities. According to a 
small pamphlet, The British Universities after Three 
Years of War: 

The Board of Education is encouraging Universities 
and other approved institutions to set up courses for 
those who are going to work in youth service. These 
may be full-time courses up to a year’s duration or 
part-time up to two years. The Board makes tuition 
grants, and, where bursaries are granted by universities 
or other institutions,-the Board suggests that the sub- 
jects covered should include: mental and physical 
characteristics of adolescents; social and industrial 
environment; personal and social hygiene; responsible 
work with groups of young people. At Bristol Uni- 
versity such a course has been jointly designed by 
the Department of Economics and Education. It has 
been partly based on an experimental course for youth 
organizers carried out in Canada. The University 
staff will be assisted by representatives of a number 
of nonacademic bodies. It is hoped that such schemes 
may grow into a very important factor in the pro- 
vision of leaders of youth in postwar Britain. 
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“This income tax business has us worried.” 

“Those Japs will never whip us, and neither will 
the Nazis, but if I have to fill out many more compli- 
cated blanks, it’s really going to get me down; guess 
I'll have to hire a good-looking young lady for my 
secretary.” 

These young married folks are talking things over 
and thinking them through. They are doing a first- 
rate job of producing food. “Why not?” they say. 
“We want our boys in the Service to have all they 
want to eat. Also our Allies, their military forces and 
their civilian population. If the weather is right and 
we can get a little help on the labor problem, we'll 
get the job done. Why shouldn't we? It’s both pa- 
triotic and profitable.” 

These young married couples have become recog- 
nized as leaders to the point where many of them 
have been elected to the County Farm Bureau Boards. 
They are taking the lead in agricultural affairs in their 
communities, their counties, and their state. Whereas 
it has always been difficult to get the older folks out 
to meetings, it is impossible to keep this group from 
twenty-five to thirty-five years of age away from 
meetings. Prospects for a brighter agricultural pic- 
ture in Iowa are in store. More power to the Young 
Married Folks. 





Chinese Universities 


Although Chinese universities had suffered damage 
of more than 37 million dollars through December 
of 1940, there were enrolled in the year 1941-42 more 
than 57,000 students in 132 institutions of higher 
education. The hegira of these colleges and their 
students into the heart of the Chinese country is 
a thrilling epic of the determination of free people 
to carry on the education of their youth. 

The Chinese government has appropriated so far 
more than four and one-half million dollars which 
has been loaned to more than 30,000 students. This 
action of the government recognizes clearly the con- 
tinuing need for well-trained men and women even 
in wartime.—CHEN LI-Fu, Chinese Minister of Educa- 
tion, in April, 1943, Educational Record. 





In Russia 


Potemkin, the People’s Commisar of Education, 
has told the young people that to study diligently is 
the patriotic duty of every Soviet school child. In 
spite of war conditions, over forty million textbooks 
are in the course of publication. 
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Bibliography on Rural Youth Material 


By JEAN M. SOULE 


BOOKS 


Working with Rural Y outh. Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Prepared by the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. $1.20. 

This report, dealing with the relationship of rural 
young people to the war, civilian defense and morale- 
building, should be of especial value to community 
leaders and youth workers in urban as well as in 
rural districts. Prepared in the three months that fol- 
lowed Pearl Harbor, it is of the utmost importance 
in the present emergency. 

Leadership for Rural Life. Dwight Sanderson, As- 
sociation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
1940. $1.25. 

This book puts forth the thesis that in rural 
America, especially, is there a need for leadership. 
Simple, brief, and well written, it is a manual on dis- 
covering and training leaders of rural communities, 
written by a former president of the American 
Country Life Association. 


PAMPHLETS 


A Fair Start in Life for the Country Child. Com- 
mittee on Economic Status of the Rural Teacher, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
10c. 

“God made the country—man made the town”’ is 
the theme of this brief but forceful, illustrated leaf- 
let which describes in readable fashion the contrast 
between rural and urban schools and the opportuni- 
ties for children in each type of school. 

Rural Youth in Action. By David Cushman Coyle. 
Prepared for the American Youth Commission. Avail- 
able from the American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 

This is an intelligent, friendly presentation of 
what rural youth can do in the community, with 
emphasis on the war effort. Complete with good il- 
lustrations for ways in which rural Americans can 
best serve their nation in wartime. 

After the War. Maxwell S. Stewart. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 73. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 1942. 10c. 

What kind of world do we want after the war? 
What will the status of our nation be when the 
peace is finally won? These are questions that are 
foremost in our minds today. The author has at- 
tempted to answer them and to set forth his ideas 


for a postwar world. This is an interesting discus- 
sion and should be of special interest to rural youth 
who are looking forward to the future on the land. 

Teachers in Rural Communities. Final report of 
the National Education Association Committee on 
Economic Status of the Rural Teacher. 1939. 50c. 

This is a well-written nonacademic bulletin con- 
taining much interesting data cn living conditions, 
economic status, recreational opportunities, and sal- 
aries of country teachers. Complete with graphs and 
tables. 

How Rural Youth May Serve. Education and 
National Defense Series. Pamphlet No. 20. U. S. 
Office of Education. Federal Security Agency. 1942. 
15c. (Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.) 

“Rural youth have a peculiar opportunity and chal- 
lenge arising from their environmental background 
of farm and country life,” says U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker, in the foreword. 
This booklet is a good guide for young people who 
are asking the question, “What can I do for my 
country?” It deals with the special problems of farm 
and village youth, discussing community organiza- 
tion, how cooperative relationships may be worked 
out, setting up active programs and meeting the 
countless difficulties that may arise. What rural youth 
can do now and in the future is the thesis of this 
interesting and well-written discussion. 

National Resources Development. Report for 1943. 
Part 1. Post-War Plan and Program. National Re- 
sources Planning Board. (Order from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 25c. 

Section IV of this report pertains to rural land 
developments. The discussion is divided into (1) 
Conservation and improvement of agricultural lands; 
(2) Range conservation and improvement; (3) 
Forest conservation and improvement; (4) Improve- 
ment of recreational land; (5) Improvements for 
conservation and development of fish and wildlife; 
and (6) a summary of the chapter. The thesis put 
forth is, briefly; a program of conservation and im- 
provement of agriculture, range, forest, and wild- 
life should form a substantial part of the postwar 
program of public and private construction. Section 
V treats Valley Developments. 

Child Development and Tool Subjects in Rural 
Areas. Yeatbook of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, 1941. 50c. 
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This bulletin presents a good discussion of the 
problems of teaching in rural areas and especially 
of the teaching of so-called “tool subjects” for ac- 
quiring new knowledge, enjoying new experiences, 
and developing avenues of self-expression. Helpful 
material for young people who are looking forward 
to the teaching profession as a career. 

The Rural Child in the War Emergency. C. § 
Marsh. Report of the Committee on Rural Education. 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 1942. 10c. 

Bringing forth the problems of schools in wartime, 
this pamphlet tells of the contribution of the rural 
child in the present emergency. Among ways in 
which the rural school is aiding the war effort are: 
(1) directing salvage campaigns; (2) helping with 
war stamp and bond drives; (3) instructing first 
aid classes; (4) helping with civilian defense; (5) 
aiding in rationing; and, (6) altering curriculums 
to fit the need for vocational training and new sub- 
jects. 

Democracy Means All of Us. How Communities 
Can Organize to Study and Meet Community Needs 
with Special Suggestions for Developing Nutrition 
Programs in Wartime. Nutrition Division, Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C. 1942. 

A chapter, “When Youth Comes Into the Picture” 
deals with what young people can do in this war. 
It gives a brief but interesting description of what 
a committee of young people did in Freeman, Texas, 
to aid in the local nutrition program. Perhaps you 
have such a problem in your community. Here are 
ideas for you in solving your own difficulty. 

Teaching Materials for Rural Schools. Howard A. 
Dawson, Director of Rural Service, National Educa- 
tion Association. Personal Growth Leaflet, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 1c each 
in quantities of 25 or more; no orders for less than 
25c. 

This is a compilation of materials necessary for 
the rural teacher. Lists of books and pamphlets are 
included in the leaflet and other suggestions which 
will be of help to the new teacher. 

Will We Help Youth Preserve Democracy? R. W. 
Roskelley, Paul M. Berry, and G. E. Klipple. Bulletin 
No. 473, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 1942. 

This is an intelligent analysis of the social prob- 
lems and institutions that influence the role of youth 
in a rural democracy. It deals with the problem of 
youth in two towns, Delta and Akron. Included in 
the discussion are numerous charts and graphs which 
illustrate the points the authors wish to make clear. 

Facts About Rural Youth in Ward County, North 
Dakota. Extension Service, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo. 1942. 
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Factual and concise, this little bulletin contains 
questions and answers concerning rural youth in 
North Dakota. Their problems are an illustration of 
those throughout the nation and can be taken as an 
example. 


Problems to Be Met 
By C. E. RAGSDALE 


Several major problems of rural education have 
been recognized in the thinking of the Wisconsin 
Committee on Rural Community High Schools. These 
problems are: 

1. The school curriculum must be made applicable 
to local conditions and to the present and the future 
needs of pupils. It is especially necessary to provide 
for the young people who will not go to college; 
about four out of every five will not do so. The 
village boy, in particular, is the “forgotten boy” in 
the public schools of Wisconsin. 

2. Relations between the school and the commu- 
nity need to be improved. Often the community 
does not understand the school. The school has not 
found its proper place as a community institution; 
the school does not make proper use of community 
resources; the school must do more in developing 
community vocational and recreational activities. 

3. The small rural high school in Wisconsin is 
generally the center of an educational area much 
larger than the village in which it is located. In many 
cases two thirds of the high school pupils come from 
outside the village. Many high school pupils come 
from parochial elementary schools. Close co-operation 
between independent school districts and parochial 
schools is needed so that the whole twelve years of 
the transferring pupil's education may be properly 
co-ordinated. Plans must be developed for educational 
areas rather than for school districts. 

4. The education, the selection, and the retention 
of teachers present many problems. In the past, 
teacher education has been too specialized and not 
sufficiently related to living in a small community. 
Teachers now in service must be helped in self-im- 
eS and teacher-education institutions must 

shown how to change their programs. Salaries and 


living conditions must be made attractive enough to 
hold superior teachers in the rural schools. 
5. The small school must learn to take full advan- 


tage of its strong points, especially the possibility of 
close acquaintance een parent, teacher, and pupil 
and the keen social consciousness that may be found 
in a small unified community. (Quoted from “Rural 
Community High Schools Face Their Problems,” Rural 
Education Series, Bulletin 2, April, 1942. Published 
by Committee on Rural Education, 5835 Kimbark 
Div., Chicago, Ill.) 









ORIGIN AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


T has now been approximately twenty-five years 
I since the first university in the United States began 
to offer the degree of doctor of education. In the first 
few years of that period, the thinking behind the 
degree centered largely around the questionable 
practice of requiring of prospective candidates for a 
doctor’s degree in education a reading knowledge of 
foreign languages and a very scholarly research thesis. 
The degree was thought of as being one for both col- 
lege teachers of education and for a small select group 
of administrators. As a corollary, the Ed.D. degree 
as offered in most institutions has been a modified 
Ph.D. program. 

In recent years certain developments have taken 
place which change the situation materially and which 
should modify our thinking about advanced degrees 
in education. Among these has been the very great 
and rapid increase in the amount of training which 
administrators and specialized workers in the schools 
have been receiving. Throughout the United States, 
principals, superintendents, and other specialized 
school workers have been pursuing advanced study 
as far as a master’s degree in such large numbers that 
it has come to be thought of as standard equipment 
in the majority of states. Thousands of those who have 
received a master’s degree are not content and are 
pushing on for still further professional training.’ 

This development is as it should be. The condition 
which has prevailed until recently, namely that of 
having in administrative positions and in other techni- 
cal positions in the schools men and women with no 
greater training than a minimum required for high 
school teachers’ certificates, cannot be justified by 
logic and has not worked well in practice. The time 
is now at hand when it seems quite practical to take 
the position that the professional administrator of 
permanent standing in the profession should look 
forward to from two to four or most likely three years 
of professional training beyond the bachelor's degree, 
which should be basically of a broad cultural nature. 

CLIENTELE AND FUNDAMENTAL PHILOSOPHY 

Among the groups of professional workers for 
whom doctor of education curricula might well be 
planned may be mentioned the following: (1) Super- 





*An informal study made by the author three years ago 
revealed that there were at least 2,000 graduate students in 
the United States working towards the Ed.D. degree. 
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The Ed.D. as a Professional Degree 


By HARL R. DOUGLASS 


* Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of 
Education, University of Colorado, and a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


intendents of schools, principals of secondary schools, 
principals of elementary schools, deans or presidents 
of junior colleges, and others who wish to continue 
training in various fields, including education, psy- 
chology, economics, political science, and business, 
and for whom research and reading knowledge of 
foreign language is not essential. (2) Teachers of 
subject matter in teachers colleges, junior colleges, 
and small arts colleges who need to be trained more 
broadly than is possible in the highly specialized pro- 
gram of the Ph.D. degree. (3) Supervisors in city 
school systems, critic teachers and supervisors in teach- 
ers colleges, and other teachers of education in teachers 
colleges. (4) School psychologists, deans of men, 
deans of women, high school advisors and counsellors, 
and other psychological and guidance workers who 
need the freedom to obtain broad training in psychol- 
ogy, education, and sociology distributed in a fashion 
not ordinarily encouraged by the requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree. 

There are certain fundamental principles for de- 
veloping the curricula and formulating the require- 
ments for a professional doctor of education degree. 
They are as follows: First, the curricula and require- 
ments should be planned in the light of the needs of 
the particular professional group and without undue 
adherence to any previous pattern for graduate train- 
ing. In other words, the curriculum and requirements 
should include such courses, studies, examinations, and 
written reports as constitute the best theoretical and 
practical training for the professional work to be done 
and should not be influenced unduly by past or present 
practices with reference to courses, languages, examina- 
tions, etc. 

Second, the admission to candidacy to the degree 
should be restricted to people who have had at least 
two years of successful experience in the proposed 
field of work and who bring to this advanced study 
beyond the master’s degree sufficient promise to war- 
rant their being encouraged as a permanent, high- 
grade addition to the profession. Both intellectual 
and personal qualifications should be carefully scruti- 
nized as well as previous professional record. 

Third, in developing the courses of study and exam- 
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inations, the primary consideration should be to make 
certain that the quality of the professional training 
is good; in other words,that it prepares the individual 
to do the work which lies ahead of him in the field 
for which he is preparing. Quite naturally, the work 
should be pitched at a fairly high level and be sufh- 
ciently difficult to challenge the best efforts of the candi- 
dates, but difficulty per se should not be a fundamen- 
tal criterion by which instruction or learning should 
be judged. 

Fourth, care should be taken that (1) not too much 
specialization is permitted with respect to areas of 
training and (2) some provision should be made 
to see to it that the candidate is possessed of at least 
a fair background and fundamental interests in at 
least several fields such as international affairs, public 
affairs and economic problems, the state and nation, 
current developments in science, including medicine, 
the arts, and literature. A part of the program of com- 
prehensive examination should be aimed at determin- 
ing to what extent the candidate possesses these back- 
grounds and interests. The leaders in American edu- 
cation should have more than ordinary perspective with 
reference to the world and its trends for which educa- 
tional programs must prepare future citizens. 


A MobDERN Ep.D. PROGRAM 


Some time ago the faculty of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Colorado began to develop 
requirements for a Doctor of Education degree, which 
were to be presented for possible approval to the 
graduate council and the senate of the University of 
Colorado. The fundamental philosophy was to pro- 
duce an arrangement which will give the best practical 
and broad professional training for groups of workers 
as indicated above. In the final formulation, which has 
since been approved by the graduate council and the 
senate, the following features were developed: 

First, a minimum of two full years of graduate 
study beyond an acceptable master’s degree. 

Second, the requirement of one or more foreign 
languages in those instances only in which in the 
opinion of the advisory committee, appointed for the 
candidate, his course work, doctoral study, or future 
professional needs clearly indicate a need for such 
knowledge. 

Third, a doctoral study evidencing superior abilities 
to do a highly valuable creative piece of professional 
work or to carry on a very high grade of professional 
investigation. The general nature of the doctoral study 
need not be that of research of the conventional type. 

Fourth, at last forty weeks of residence and full- 
time study at the University of Colorado. At least 
thirty of these should be in consecutive quarters, al- 
though in special cases where the candidate has been 
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in attendance three consecutive full summer school 
terms of not less than eight weeks between two of 
which he has done a substantial amount of work 
towards his doctoral study or in course work, that 
arrangement may in approved cases be considered as 
meeting the requirement of thirty successive weeks. 

Fifth, the course requirement of not less than 32 
semester hours, beyond an acceptable master’s degree, 
sixteen of which would be in classes primarily for 
graduates. The details of courses required are to be 
worked out by the candidate and his advisory com- 
mittee in the light of his previous training and back- 
ground in the proposed field of work. Six hours of 
this may be in undergraduate studies and no more 
than three fourths of it may be in education. There 
are to be no “majors” and “minors.” There will be 
some required courses or fields for all candidates and 
some required courses in the curriculum followed. All 
course elections must be made with the advice of the 
advisory committee and the program of each individual 
will be worked out in the light of his previous educa- 
tion and experiences and the professional needs in 
the type of work for which he is preparing. Naturally, 
the examinations constitute an important influence in 
his selection of courses. 

Sixth, not later than the end of the first half year of 
work, each possible candidate and his record will be 
scrutinized carefully, and he will be given a statement 
from the advisory committee indicating whether it 
is advisable for him to continue his efforts to become 
a candidate for the degree. At the University of Colo- 
rado, not later than the end of the first year of work 
beyond the master’s degree, he will be given a thorough 
oral and written examination over the basic training 
common to all candidates for the degree; and not later 
than the end of the first half of the last year of work, 
he will stand a thorough oral and written examination 
over his field of specialization. After having passed 
both of these examinations, the candidate is then con- 
sidered as an “encouraged” candidate for the degree 
and upon completion of his doctoral study may take 
his final examination, which shall be upon his doctoral 
study and related fields. 


THE Ep.D., THE PH.D., AND THE M.D. 


The Ed.D. degree should be thought of as more 
nearly comparable to an M.D. than to the Ph.D. 
degree—i.e., a high-grade professional degree. It 
may well be administered through the Graduate 
School. Yet unless it can be administered through 
this channel in a manner appropriate to the objectives 
and philosophy of the degree, it should be administered 
by the college or school of education. 

In all instances, just as is done in the medical schools 
and the better law schools, individuals of mediocre 
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ability should not be permitted to become candidates 
for the degree. Since prospective candidates have had 
and should have had at least several years of profes- 
sional experience, the appraisal and counseling of 
prospective candidates should be on the basis of gen- 
eral professional promise including many things other 
than their intellectual ability, which, however, should 
in every case be a matter of much importance. 

Among the pertinent criteria for appraising profes- 
sional promise should be such things as the ability 
to lead and to get on with others, general health and 
vitality, clean thinking and sound judgment, profes- 
sional progressiveness, and general culture and cul- 
tural interests. Age need not be an important criterion, 
except as the candidate may question the advisability 
of making the investment in the light of possibilities 
of adequate return in years to come. 

If the quality of instruction is held high in the 
light of the professional nature and objectives of the 
degree and if unpromising individuals are not permit- 
ted to become candidates for the degree, no serious 
concern should be felt with respect to criticisms of 
members of other departments of the university. It 
may be expected that in the light of their professional 
provincialism, there will be those who will make in- 
appropriate comparisons with the Ph.D. degree. One 
need not attempt to deprive those individuals from 
whatever satisfaction they may derive from this boot- 
strap-lifting psychological mechanism. 

At all times there should be definite avoidance of 
any attempt to pattern the degree after the Ph.D. de- 
gree. The requirements, for example, of the Ed.D. 
degree should never be thought of as “equivalents of” 
or “substitutes for” any of the requirements of the 
Ph.D. degree. In fact, it might be well for it to be 
more definitely patterned after the M.D. degree if it 
were to be patterned after any degree. Even the fact 
that the degree normally calls for three years beyond 
the baccalaureate is not because the Ph.D. require- 
ment is normally three years but because it seems that 
two years beyond the master’s degree seems necessary— 
one year seems inadequate and three years unnecessary. 
It seems impossible, in one year, for the staff to get 
sufficiently acquainted with prospective candidates in 
time to advise them wisely, or for the candidate to plan 
and complete an appropriate doctoral study or project 
providing appropriate training and testing of his 
powers to do the type of professional investigation 
which a first-class professional school man should be 
able to do? and to prepare for the various compre- 
hensive examinations. 





*It seems unfortunate that comparable training is not 
required for the M.D. degree. It is required for the degree 
of doctor of jurisprudence. 
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Rural Education Institutes 


The crisis facing rural schools today because of 
curtailed budgets and teacher shortages is among 
the main problems being considered in a summer 
Workshop in Rural Education, at the University of 
Chicago. Other questions for discussion during the 
period ending July 31 include -ways in which radio 
classes and correspondence courses may be used to 
supplement regular classes which may have to be in- 
terrupted for work on the farm, and methods of ad- 
justing vacation schedules so that students may be 
released for work in the fields when their help is 
needed most. 

The Workshop is under the direction of Floyd W. 
Reeves, professor of administration at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Reeves, former Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1936, is now consultant for the 
National Resources Planning Board, in charge of 
postwar planning for education. Dr. Reeves be- 
lieves that the time has arrived when drastic action 
will be necessary to preserve rural education during 
the war, and to provide for its improvement in the 
postwar period. 

In order that participants in the Rural Education 
Workshop may derive the greatest possible benefit 
from the work of the summer quarter, they are given 
the opportunity to work on individual problems of 
their own selection under the direction of members 
of the faculty. Students may register for the entire 
six weeks of the program, or for either the first 
three weeks or the second three weeks of the period. 

Because of the urgency of problems confronting 
America’s rural schools, the University of Chicago 
is also planning the establishment of an Institute 
of Rural Education to be maintained for a period of 
three years, beginning in July, 1943, Dr. Reeves 
stated. The purpose of the Institute will be to help 
rural education to make a maximum contribution to 
winning the war. 

Another workshop in Rural Education will be held 
this summer under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago from June 21 to July 31 in Whiteside County, 
Illinois. It will be located in the high school at Dixon, 
Illinois, and will be under the direction of Dr. Kate 
Wofford, Director of Rural Education, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. About sixty rural teachers are ex- 
pected to attend. Three expert demonstration teachers 
will give workshop participants an opportunity to 
study rural children at work in the three neighboring 
schools kept open for this purpose throughout the 
summer school period. For further information 
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write to Mr. R. M. Robertson, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Morrison, Illinois. 

In Kentucky fifteen off-campus workshops for rural 
elementary school teachers are being offered this 
summer by the University of Kentucky. These work- 
shops will be held in the county seat towns of the 
areas where the rural teacher shortage is most serious. 
Fifty to one hundred and fifty rural teachers and stu- 
dents will be enrolled at each center. In most cases the 
workshops will be held during the five-week period 
preceding the opening of the new school term. For 
the most part the particjpants will be recent high 
school graduates who have neither teaching experi- 
ence nor college education; teachers and former out- 
of-practice teachers will also participate. For further 
information write to Mr. Maurice F. Seay, Director 
of Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Also in Kentucky the Breathitt County Board of 
Education plans to employ 31 elementary teachers on 
a 12-month basis, each teacher to teach two schools 
in areas adjoining. The teacher will teach in A- 
School on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday and in 
B-School Thursday, Friday and Saturday. They are 
trying to work out a program whereby the 4-H club 
and agricultural leaders, ministers, Service clubs and 
Health Department will work with the teacher on 
a community project. In other words, these agencies 
will work with the children on their projects at the 
time school is not in session. This group will also 
take part in the workshop conducted there by the 
University of Kentucky to train their teachers on how 
to teach a better school and at the same time keep 
the children interested in projects which they can 
work out at home, such as gardening, egg produc- 
tion, etc. 

A graduate Workshop in Community Education, 
emphasizing rural problems, will be held at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. The workshop is being 
sponsored by the School of Education and will be 
held at Chapel Hill June 10 to July 21. Both rural 
teachers and principals will participate. For further 
information write to Dr. Carson W. Ryan, School of 
Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

A two-weeks Workshop in Rural Education will 
be held from July 26 to August 7 at the Provincial 
Summer School, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 
The workshop has been planned for the Provincial 
Inspectors of Schools and Normal School instructors 
and will be under the direction of Miss Iman E. 
Schatzmann, Executive Secretary of The Committee 
on Rural Education. 


Other workshops for rural teachers will be held 
at Macomb, Illinois, under the auspices of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College; Carbondale, Illinois, 
under the auspices of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University; Bemidji, Minnesota, under the auspices 
of Bemidji State Teachers College, and Moorhead, 
Minnesota, under the auspices of the Moorhead State 
Teachers College. 

West Virginia is carrying on an in-service exten- 
sion training program in order to meet rural teach. 
ing problems brought on by the war. The purpose 
of this program is to bring to rural teachers and prin- 
cipals an opportunity to obtain practical help from 
teachers colleges and county school staffs in meeting 
wartime problems. This program is being carried on 
through the West Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion with the assistance of County In-Service Train- 
ing Councils which have been set up. For further in- 
formation, write to Mr. W. W. Trent, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, Charleston, West Virginia. 





Teachers’ Salaries 


Forty teachers in every 100—about 360,000—are 
being paid less than $1200 for the school year 1942- 
43. Nearly 8 in every 100—68,00 in all—are being 
paid less than $600 for the present school year. 

Low salaries for teachers are typical in the Southern 
states but they are by no means limited to that region. 
At least 169,000 of the teachers receiving less than 
$1200 a year are outside of the Southeastern and 
Southwestern states; 15,000 receiving less than $600 
a year are likewise in states other than the Southern 
states. 

There are about 61,000 Negro teachers in South- 
eastern and Southwestern states where schools are 
segregated and salaries differentiated. About 53,000 
of these Negro teachers are paid less than $1200 per 
year; about 30,000 are paid less than $600 a year. 

Only 2 of the 48 states (and the District of Colum- 
bia) report that no teachers are being paid less 
than $1200 for 1942-43. Nearly 15,000 teachers in 
Pennsylvania, 23 per cent, are paid less than $1200. 
The percentage is even higher in Illinois, where 
about 30 per cent, or some 14,000 teachers, receive 
less than $1200. 

Twenty-six of the 48 states employ teachers at 
less than $600 a year. In Mississippi and Arkansas 
half or more than half of the entire teaching staff 
is being paid less than $600 a year. In Maine, every 
sixth teacher is paid less than $600. More than 4500 
teachers in Kansas—one in five for the state—receive 
less than $600 for the year’s work. 
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The Fraternity Roll 


Campus CHAPTERS 


Alpha—1906—Indiana University 
Beta—1908—Columbia University 
Gamma—1909—University of Missouri 
Delta—1909—Stanford University 
Epsilon—1909—University of Iowa 
Zeta—1909—University of Chicago 
Eta—1910—University of Minnesota 
Theta—1911—Cornell University 
Iota—1911—Harvard University 
Kappa—1912—University of Kansas 
Lambda—1913—University of California 
Mu—1913—University of Texas 
Nu—1913—University of Washington 
Xi—1914—University of Pittsburgh 
Omicron—1914—University of Nebraska 
Pi—1914—University of Illinois 
Rho—1915—New York University 
Sigma—1916—Ohio State University 
Tau—1916—University of Pennsylvania 
Upsilon—1917—Northwestern University 
Phi—1921—University of Wisconsin 
Chi—1921—University of Oregon 
Psi—1921—Peabody College 
Omega—1921—University of Michigan 

Alpha Alpha—1921—University of Oklahoma 
Alpha Beta—1921—University of Virginia 
Alpha Gamma—1922—State College of Wash. 
Alpha Delta—1922—Kansas State College 
Alpha Epsilon—1922—Univ. of Southern Calif. 
Alpha Zeta—1924—University of Arizona 
Alpha Eta—1924—Temple University 

Alpha Theta—1924—University of North Dakota 
Alpha Iota—1924—University of Cincinnati 
Alpha Kappa—1925—University of Tennessee 
Alpha Lambda—1925—Boston University 
Alpha Mu—1926—Coloxado State College of Ed. 
Alpha Nu—1928—University of Kentucky 
Alpha Xi—1930—University of Alabama 
Alpha Omicron—1932—Claremont Colleges 
Alpha Pi—1932—Rutgers University 

Alpha Rho—1932—Johns Hopkins University 
Alpha Sigma—1933—University of Denver 
Alpha Tau—1935—Pennsylvania State College 
Alpha Upsilon—1936—University of Utah 
Alpha Phi—1936—Syracuse University 

Alpha Chi—1936—Univ. of California at L. A. 
Alpha Psi—1938—University of Buffalo 
Alpha Omega—1938—Wayne University 

Beta Alpha—1938—Louisiana State University 


Beta Beta—1939—N. Texas State Teachers Coll. 
Beta Gamma—1941—George Washington Univ. 
Beta Delta—1941—University of Colorado 

Beta Epsilon—1942—University of Maryland 
Beta Zeta—1942—-Oklahoma A and M College 


FieLp CHAPTERS 


Alpha—1912—San Francisco, California 
Beta—1914—St. Louis, Missouri 
Gamma—1915—State of Kansas 
Delta—1916—Fresno, California 
Epsilon—1916—Los Angeles, California 
Zeta—1922—Detroit, Michigan 
Eta—1923—Santa Barbara, California 
Theta—1924—Kansas City, Missouri 
Iota—1925—State of South Dakota 
Kappa—1925—Warrensburg, Missouri 
Lambda—1926—State of Colorado—Discon- 
tinued voluntarily, 1939. 
Mu—1926—Muncie, Indiana 
Nu—1926—Chicago, Illinois 
Xi—1927—Sacramento, California 
Omicron—1927—Kirksville, Missouri 
Pi—1929—San Antonio, Texas 
Rho—1930—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Sigma—1931—Portland, Oregon 
Tau—1931—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Upsilon—1931—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Phi—1932—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Chi—1933—tTerre Haute, Indiana 
Psi—1934—Omaha, Nebraska 
Omega—1934—San Diego, California 
Alpha Alpha—1934—Houston, Texas 
Alpha Beta—1934—Tacoma, Washington 
Alpha Gamma—1934—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Alpha Delta—1935—South Bend, Indiana 
Alpha Epsilon—1935—-Hammond, Indiana 
Alpha Zeta—1935—Evansville, Indiana 
Alpha Eta—1936—lIndianapolis, Indiana 
Alpha Theta—1937—Bloomington, Illinois 
Alpha Iota—1937—Jackson, Mississippi 
Alpha Kappa—1938—Appleton, Wisconsin 
Alpha Lambda—1939—Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Alpha Mu—1939—Lafayette, Indiana 
Alpha Nu—1939—Toledo, Ohio 
Alpha Xi—1939—Des Moines, lowa 
Alpha Omicron—1939—Charleston, Illinois 
Alpha Pi—1940—Macomb, Illinois 
Alpha Rho—1940—Bakersfield, California 
Alpha Sigma—1941—Phoenix, Arizona 

















Thank God for Youth 


Thank God for youth, with the critical posi- 
tion our country is in today. Youth is the backbone of 
the nation. Youth is the pillar of strength that sup- 
ports this great nation—this nation that everyone is 
fighting for—not only fighting on the war front but 
also on the home front, which is the first line of 
defense. The youth of today is fighting this great 
fight to preserve our great nation. 

The following poem by Grace Noll Crowell is in 
step with the times, and after reading it you realize 
that youth is the one thing the world would be lost 
without.—From Albuquerque Record. 


THANK GOD FOR YOUTH 


Thank God for Youth with the strength to lift, 
And the will to serve, and the heart to pray; 
Thank God for the marvelous wonder-gift 
Of Youth today. 


There are paths to be straightened within our land, 
There are darkened ways that have need of light, 
Thank God for the Youth of the earth who stand 
Foursquare for right. 


There is need for the vision of undimmed eyes; 
There is need for hands that are clean and strong; 
For backs that are straight, and hearts that are wise; 
For lips with a song. 


Thank God for Youth with its latent powers; 
Thank God for the Youth-that yet may bring 
Out of these failures that have been ours 
Some better things. 


—GRACE NOoLi CROWELL. 








